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A Perspective on the Problems Facing the Council of Foreign Ministers 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


I leave the United States tomorrow [May 20] 
for Paris to participate in another meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers on the problem of 
Germany. 

I refer to another meeting because, as you know, 
my predecessor, General Marshall, journeyed to 
Moscow in the spring of 1947 and to London in 
the autumn of the same year to deal with the 
same problem in the same body. You all know 
that these two previous attempts to reach a work- 
able agreement with the Soviet Union on the 
problem of Germany ended in deadlock and 
failure. 

On the eve of these negotiations, it is, I think, 
of the utmost importance that the people of the 
United States understand and keep in perspective 
the circumstances under which this meeting is 
taking place. 

The agreement reached with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on May 4th, which has brought about 
the lifting of the Berlin blockade and restora- 
tion of normal communications with that city and 
between the zones of occupation in Germany, has 
made possible this meeting. It has been the ob- 
stacle of the Berlin blockade which for the past 
10 months has stood in the way of any four-power 

consideration of the German problem as a whole. 
‘The three Western Powers have repeatedly made 
clear their willingness to sit down with the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union for a discussion of 
German problems just as soon as the blockade was 
removed. We had, since the establishment of the 
blockade in June of last year, made repeated at- 
tempts, by direct negotiation and through the 
United Nations, to bring this dangerous and, in 
our view, illegal situation to an end. 

While we were not willing to negotiate under 
pressure of the blockade, we were nonetheless con- 
stantly on the alert for any indication which 
might bring about the adjustment of this situa- 
tion without impairment of our rights and obliga- 
tions as an occupying power. As a result of the 
informal exchanges which occurred in New York, 
it has been possible to do just that. 

We welcome this agreement. It is important, 
however, to realize that, in itself, this agreement 
merely restores a situation which existed a year 
ago and thereby removes an obstacle which for 
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10 months has stood in the path of further ye 2d 
tiations on Germany. It is not, in itself, a solu- 
tion or even the beginning of a solution of the 
vital and difficult problem of the future of Ger- 
many. We do not know yet whether this wel- 
come development can be regarded as an encour- 
aging omen for the forthcoming talks until we 
have come to grips with the ties of the Ger- 
man situation. 

In his report to the nation following the break- 
down of the Council of Foreign Ministers on Ger- 
many in December 1947, General Marshall stated 
that (in regard to a peace settlement) : 


“The issue is really clear-cut, and I fear there 
can be no settlement until the coming months 
demonstrate whether or not the civilization of 
western Europe will prove vigorous enough to rise 
above the destructive effects of the war and restore 
a healthy society. Officials of the Soviet Union 
and leaders of the Communist Parties openly pre- 
dict that this restoration will not take place. We, 
on the other hand are confident in the rehabilita- 
tion of western European civilization with its 
freedoms.” 

Much has happened in the world since the last 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers on 
this subject. The United States Government and 
the democracies of western Europe have under- 
taken a series of steps, the most important of 
which have been the European Recovery Program 
and the North Atlantic pact, which have already 
contributed to a great change for the better in 
the situation in western Europe. Real progress 
has been made in the direction of recovery and 
the resumption of conditions of stability and 
health throughout this community. Progress has 
likewise been made, both economic and political, 
in the parts of Germany which have been the 
responsibility of the three Western Powers. The 
confidence voiced by General Marshall in regard to 
the vitality of the free countries of western Europe 
has been fully justified. These countries, with our 
assistance, have demonstrated their ability to re- 
habilitate western European civilization with its 
freedoms intact. It is not our intention, no matter 





*Made on May 19, 1949, following the Secretary’s meet- 
ing with the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
released to the press on the same day. 
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how much we may desire agreement, to accept any- 

thing which would tend to undo what has been 

accomplished or as toe future —_— along 
a 


the course we have charted toward the revival of 
—_ and strength for the free nations of the 
world. 

The people of the United States have already 
demonstrated that they can act with firmness and 
determination in the face of situations which 
looked disheartening and even almost hopeless. If 
there is more hope in the air today, it is in no 
smal] measure due, I believe, to the vigorous.and 
courageous manner in which the people of this 
country have reacted in these circumstances. 

We must not forget the lesson that recent history 
has taught us. It would be tragic, indeed, if the 
first signs of success of the vast efforts made in 
the past should be so misinterpreted as to lead 
us to slackening our efforts prematurely. We must, 
and I am confident that we will, demonstrate that 
we have the same calmness, the same resolution 
of purpose in successful achievement as we did in 
more adverse circumstances. 

There is perhaps nothing more important in the 
world today than the steadiness and consistency 
of the foreign policy of this Republic. Too much 
depends on the United States for us to indulge 
in the luxury of either undue pessimism or prema- 
ture optimism. Our foreign policy has been and 
must continue to be guided by the fundamental in- 
terests of the United States in our quest for a world 
of peace and security. We cannot allow it to be- 
come subject to the fluctuations produced by a 
raising and lowering of the international tempera- 
ture. To accept these fluctuations as a guide for 
our policy would be to put in foreign hands a large 


measure of control over the conduct of our foreign 
relations. 

We shall neglect no real opportunity for increas- 
ing the area of solution and tranquillity in the 
world. At the same time, we shall not barter away 
successes achieved for the sake of promises which 
might again prove to be illusory, as they too often 
have in the past. 

It remains to be seen whether the present favor- 
able developments have brought about a situation 
in which workable and effective agreements can be 
reached with the Soviet Union on the central prob- 
lem of Germany. I think perhaps we have a bet- 
ter opportunity to do so than we have had before, 
We most certainly are now in a better position to 
deal with the consequences of a failure. 

I cannot, therefore, honestly state whether or 
not this new attempt will end in success. No one 
can tell. The answer will have to await the meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers itself. I 
can only say that, as in the past, the United States 
representatives will approach this meeting with 
an open mind and with an honest intention to ex- 
plore all possibilities to arrive at a lasting solution 
of the problem of Germany. I have already out- 
lined in an address before the Society of News- 
paper Editors the main considerations which have 
guided us and will continue to guide our policy in 
regard to Germany.* 

I have just met with the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee in executive session. We dis- 
cussed our policies and plans in regard to the 
coming meeting, and I asked their advice on the 
many problems respecting Germany for which we 
hope to arrive at solutions in Paris. 
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UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


4“ Despite Our Differences, We Are Still the United Nations ”’ 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR AUSTIN AT CLOSE OF THIRD SESSION OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


[Released to the press by the U. 8. Mission to the 
United Nations May 18] 

Mr. Presipent: Before your gavel sounds to 
close this final meeting of the third session of the 
General Assembly, I should like to take a moment 
to express a few thoughts, which I believe are 
widely shared by our fellow-delegates. 

Mr. President, the record of this session is illu- 
minated by the leadership and vigor with which 
you have guided the work of this session of the 
Assembly. You have done honor to the high office 
of the presidency of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations; it is today perhaps the foremost 
position of responsibility in the field of world 
statesmanship. You have discharged that respon- 
sibility ably and well. Your faith in the United 
Nations has been a strong force in the delibera- 
tions of this body, inspiring us and reminding us 
of our awesome obligations to the people of the 
world. For these qualities and contributions, Mr. 
President, I want to express our sincere thanks. 

It is also appropriate at this time to convey our 
appreciation to Secretary-General Trygve Lie and 
his able and conscientous staff of international 
civil servants for their contribution to our work. 
We are all familiar with the able support which 
the Secretary-General and the Secretary of this 
Assembly, Mr. Cordier, have furnished our ple- 
nary meetings. Our committee meetings have 
been assisted by an outstanding staff of committee 
secretaries and assistants for whose constant serv- 
ice we are grateful. 

For the faithful service of our interpreters, 
whose skill in the swift translation of our speeches 
is a never-ending marvel to the public and to us 
delegates as well, we also feel a keen appreciation. 

And we are aware, Mr. President, that in addi- 
tion to the Secretariat staff whom we see at our 
tables and in the committee rooms, there is a large 
staff which labors faithfully and well on such tasks 
as translating, editing, typing, and reproducing 
the thousands of pages of our documentation; and 
all the other essential, behind-the-scenes functions 
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which we have come almost to take for granted, so 
competently are they performed. To all these 
men and women who labor with such energy and 
faithfulness as fellow-servants of this great world 
organization of ours, we say: “Thank you.” 

inally, Mr. President, to you and to my fellow- 
delegates, who have been so tolerant, patient, 
longsuffering and amiable, I should like to say this: 
we have had a hard-fought session; we have been 
through some very difficult issues, and there have 
been expressed from this platform some sharp 
disagreements among us. Now, that’s all right; 
that’s the purpose of this organization—to bring 
us together so we can work out our differences, 
We’ve seen the United Nations tackle even the 
tough problems of the peace settlements and bring 
to bear the conflicting views of 59 independent na- 
tions in working for but failing yet to arrive at 
constructive solutions. We can be proud, I believe, 
of the accomplishments of this third session. I 
place very high on our list of accomplishments the 
resolution on the subject of voting in the Security 
Council. This recommendation for the use of re- 
straint and self-discipline as a step in the gradual 
liberalization of voting procedures in the Security 
Council will, I feel strongly, contribute impor- 
tantly to the more effective functioning of the 
United Nations. 

In the field of human rights, we have made im- 
portant progress. The Human Rights Commis- 
sion is sitting today. The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, the conventions of genocide and 
on the freedoms of newsgathering and transmis- 
sion, and the other human rights questions which 
we have discussed—these are steps. 

The future, Mr. President, can and will see the 
service of the United Nations to the cause of peace 
grow in scope and effectiveness; so long as we can 
rise from such deliberations as these, and say: 
“Despite our differences, we are still the United 


Nations.” 
Thank you again, Mr. President. 
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General Assembly Adopts Draft Convention on International 
Transmission of News and Right of Correction 


STATEMENT BY ERWIN D. CANHAM'! 
Alternate U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly 


The United Nations General —— is about 
to undertake an unprecedented step. It is about 
to write into international law, for the first time, 
a charter of liberties for the gathering and the 
international transmission of news. It is also 
about to establish, for the first time, an interna- 
tional right of correction. What is the real sig- 
nificance of these steps? 

First let us reaffirm some basic facts. One fact 
is that the people of the world cannot possibly 
solve the many problems that confront them and 
their institutions unless they are adequately 
informed. 

Another fact is that there are today many bar- 
riers to the adequate interchange of information. 
There are many dark corners into which news- 
gatherers cannot penetrate. There are areas in 
which news cannot freely circulate. And—as 
some delegations have pointed out, and any can- 
did journalist will admit—the press itself is far 
from perfect and has many problems of its own 
to solve. 

Two fundamentally divergent concepts of the 
role of the press in the modern world were urged 
upon the Third Committee, as they were urged 
upon the Geneva conference last year. One of 
these concepts points toward freedom. It was 
based on the recognition of the right of free speech 
and of a free press which is embodied in the con- 
stitutions and in the practical experience of all 
free peoples. The other concept was that of com- 
plete, arbitrary, repressive, totalitarian control of 
the press, along with all other aspects of modern 
society. 

These proposals of totalitarian press control 
were disguised, as usual, in most beguiling robes. 
We were told that news must be “truthful”—and 
indeed it should be. We were told that news that 
is false or distorted must be suppressed, and it 
should be. But how? And who is to say which 
news is false and which is truthful? The pur- 
pose of these innocent-sounding proposals was 
chiefly to make propaganda. The totalitarian na- 
tions that proposed them knew full well that free 
lg and free governments would never accept 
them. 





-_—_—- 


*Made in plenary session of General Assembly on May 
13, 1949, and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations on the same date. 
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The purpose of these proposals is to smear the 
free ae everywhere and thus to persuade free 
people to distrust their own institutions. The 
ge is to persuade free people to take the 

rst, dangerous steps down a long, slippery slope 

that would lead to despotism and slavery—the des- 

tism of a dogma and the destruction of all civil 
iberties. 

From time to time there came up in our deliber- 
ation certain intermediate concepts which, while 
intended to correct evils, in the opinion of my 
delegation would actually have contributed to the 
greatest evil of all, the control by repressive power 
of the rights of free people to be freely informed. 
We do not suggest that any of these intermediate 
—— were advanced with such an end in view. 

ut their ultimate result, now or in the future, in 
our view would have been to destroy freedom— 
and we do not speak of that ponemitiiey, absolute 
freedom, but of the freedoms of responsible men 
in an orderly society. A little later I shall refer 
again to the happy and successful clarification of 
these proposals, which was worked out and which 
beonaie the Third Committee to broad agreement. 

The basic significance of the decisions reached 
in the Third Committee, and, I hope, about to be 
affirmed here, is that a vast majority of the United 
Nations has refused to take even the first step 
down the long road that leads to totalitarianism 
and the police state. The Assembly is here reaf- 
firming its belief in freedom. It is here rejecting 
the most dangerous of all state controls: the effort 
to control ideas. On the contrary, this convention 
widens the channels down which factual infor- 
mation may flow: it strengthens the interchange 
of ideas. And by contributing this to a better in- 
formed world, it contributes to a more peaceful 
and stable world. 

The convention which is before the General As- 
sembly for adoption is oa precise, concrete, 
and wisely limited in its applications. It does not 
— the millenium overnight. But it is 

ased on sound principles. It is a good beginni 
It sets standards which will imable higher g 
to be reached through practical experience in the 
future. 

What does the convention actually provide! 
First, it defines “news materials,” “news despatch,” 
“information agency,” and “correspondent” im 
such a way as to include adequately all interna- 
tional transmission and operation of these ele- 
ments. One of the most difficult differences of 
opinion arose over the definition of “correspond-. 
ent.” This difficulty, in the view of my delegation, 
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springs really from a misunderstanding. We are 
convinced that after governments have given the 
matter more careful legal study, their culties 
on this score will diminish and disappear. But 
some delegations have felt that no national of a 
contracting state should be defined. as a corre- 
spondent in his own state, even though he is en- 
gaged in the gathering and international trans- 
mission of news for an information agency of 
another contracting state. 

Delegations which have sought to remove na- 
tionals from the operation of this convention in 
their own state have feared it might set up a spe- 
cial kind of citizenship, a discrimination in favor 
of such nationals, which would enable them to 
flout the laws of their count That such a fear 
can have absolutely no basis in fact is abundantl 
proved in article III of the convention whic 
states categorically that— 


correspondents and information agencies must conform to 
the laws in force in the countries in which they are 
operating. 

Further, in article XII, the convention especially 
affirms that— 


Nothing in the present Convention shall be construed 
as depriving a Contracting State of its right to make and 
enforce laws and public regulations for the protection 
of national security and public order. 


I would point out that in the amendment we 
—_ presented, paragraph 8 of article XII would 
read: 


Nothing in the present Convention shall oblige a Con- 
tracting State to consider one of its own nationals em- 
ployed by a foreign information agency operating in its 
territory as a correspondent, except when he is func- 
tioning in behalf of that information agency and then only 
to the extent required to enable that information agency 
fully to enjoy the benefits of this Convention ; 


Then we add the following words: 


provided, however, that no provision of this Convention 
shall be construed as entitling another Contracting State 
to intercede on behalf of such national with his govern- 
ment, as distinguished from interceding on behalf of the 
information agency by which he is employed. 


This provision gives a government absolute pro- 
tection against any kind of special treatment of 
its own nationals. No foreign government could 
make any protest to another government on be- 
half of that government’s own nationals. Any 
Se accorded by this convention is in be- 

alf of the information agency. It does not set up 
a special kind of citizenship, and it does not sanc- 
tion discriminatory treatment of any kind. It 
leaves no room for any national to seek the pro- 
tection of a foreign government, and it permits no 
information agency to defy the laws and regula- 
tions of the state where it operates. 

This convention positively defines and estab- 
lishes certain basic rights of the information 
agency and correspondent. These rights are noth- 
ing new. They reflect practices regarding corre- 
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spondents and news material already observed in 
more democratic countries. 

The convention requires con ing states to 
expedite, in a manner consistent with their re- 
spective laws and regulations, the administrative 

rocedures necessary for the entry into, residence 
in, travel through and e from their respective 
territories of correspondents of other contracting 
states. It provides against discriminatory restric- 
tions on such correspondents. It protects them 
against expulsion on account of any lawful exer- 
cise of their right to collect and report news mate- 
rial. It guarantees access to news and the admis- 
oe of news dispatches on a nondiscriminatory 

asis. 

In respect to censorship, this convention makes 
a notable and unprecedented advance. It pro- 
vides—for the first time in international law, I 
think—that news material shall leave the terri- 
tory of contracting states without censorship, 
editing, or delay, provided that each contracting 
state may make and enforce =, relating 
directly to national defense. at means that the 
only possible grounds of censorship—and we hope 
there will be no censorship at all—must be related 
directly to national defense. The only existing 
international law on the subject, in the telecom- 
munication conventions, permits much more wide- 
spread and dangerous censorship. The limitations 
on censorship set up by the convention we are dis- 
cussing today would, of course, prevail among the 
contracting states which sign and ratify this later 
convention. 

An amendment relating to censorship has been 
submitted by the delegations of Chile and India— 
document A/861. We very much hope these dis- 
tinguished delegations will not press their amend- 
ment. If they do, we are bound to point out its 
effects, which we are confident these delegations 
did not intend. To remove paragraph 3 from 
article XII, as this amendment proposes to do, 
and place it in article VIL would introduce a re- 
dundant absurdity into article VII and remove an 
indispensable safeguard from article XII. Ar- 
ticle VII is the original censorship article. To 
introduce this language there is totally unneces- 
sary and entirely inappropriate. But without 
this language in article every single one of 
the clauses in that article might be made a basis 
for censorship. Article XII is intended to give 

overnments needful protection for their internal 

omestic order. To extend it so that it becomes 
the basis for censorship on outgoing copy would 
certainly make a travesty of our entire convention. 
This censorship provision was inserted into article 
XII by substantial majorities: in fact, the vote 
was 31 to 8, and we cannot believe the General 
Assembly would seek to overthrow so wise and 
emphatic a decision. 

We also have before us today an amendment in- 
troduced by the Soviet Union—an amendment to 
article V. This amendment is typical of the pro- 
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posals which we have had at the Geneva confer- 
ence end throughout the deliberations of the Third 
Committee. . Its last sentence introduces this kind 
of language: 


“The err States shall evolve measures 
to ensure increasingly wide dissemination of genu- 
inely honest and objective information.” 


I said a moment ago that such proposals are 
invariably cloaked in innocent-seeming and beguil- 
ing words. These words that I have just quoted 
are innocent-seeming and beguiling: “dissemina- 
tion of genuinely honest and objective informa- 
tion.” But to give governments the power to in- 
sure that information be “genuinely honest and 
objective” would in fact be a cloak for repres- 
sion. In reality, the language of this amendment 
would authorize governments to apply any kind of 
restriction they cared to apply to the Susinination 
of news. It would render the words of this con- 
vention not only ironic, but positively dangerous. 
This proposal is a booby trap which contains a 
land mine. But the Third Committee, like the 
Geneva conference, has had a great deal of experi- 
ence in avoiding this very trap, time after time 
and I am confident that the General Assembly will 
follow in that path of wise experience around such 
perilous language. 

The United States delegation is most gratified 
that the provisions on the international right of 
correction, originally propounded by the delega- 
tion of France, have been included in this con- 
vention. Those provisions set up a channel by 
means of which a contracting state may make sure 
that the correction of a dispatch it considers false 
or injurious reaches the information agency in 
another contracting state which was responsible 
for such a dispatch. 

The machinery is clear, simple, swift. It does 
not provide for the compulsory publication of 
such corrections because, in the deep-rooted con- 
viction of many countries, such compulsion is con- 
trary to basic freedoms. The real difficulty, of 
course, lies in the possibly subjective character of 
correction. When is a correction a genuine correc- 
tion, and when is it merely the propaganda of some 
national regime? The difference would be impos- 
sible to guarantee. Therefore, this convention 
does not introduce the element of compulsion, but 
it follows what is already the well-established pro- 
fessional practice of responsible newspapers and 
information agencies. As a matter of course, they 
publish or transmit well-founded corrections, but 
they have to remain the ultimate judges—short 
of laws of libel and slander—of what constitutes 
a valid correction. We have high hopes that the 
correction provisions of this convention will pro- 
vide a useful channel which, above all, will utilize 
the sense of professional responsibility of news- 
papermen themselves. 

I have said that this convention does not go 
beyond the existing practices in more democratic 
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countries. Of course, we should like to see it ex- 
tend the light into the censorship-darkened areas 
of the world. But it is chimerical to hope that, in 
the present world climate, the convention would be 
signed and ratified by such nations as the Soviet 
states. The representatives of these nations have 
voted against practically every provision of the 
convention at the Geneva conference and at this 
session of the General Assembly. They have given 
us abundant warning that they will not extend its 
provisions in their territories. 

Moreover, they have contended repeatedly that 
the convention is drafted solely in the interests of 
what they call the monopolies of the press. It is 
indeed a paradox that the thousands of individual 
newspapers in the United States and the vigor- 
ously competing news agencies here, as well as in 
other democratic countries, should be called a mo- 
ers while the absolute monopoly rigorously 
enforced by the state over all means of news gath- 
ering and dissemination in Communist countries 
should be described as free. The true situation 
will be apparent to all, for all free men and many 
who are now enslaved know very well that the 
monopolies of the totalitarian states are rigid and 
absolute. The press in the free countries is far 
from perfect, but the people are free to criticize it 
and the press is free to criticize itself and to raise 
its standards under the healthy lash of public criti- 
cism. All the many quotations from American 
criticisms of the United States press which we 
have heard from Soviet spokesmen in the past— 
and perhaps we may have the pleasure of hearing 
them again today—prove one thing: they prove 
the glory of the free way—the freedom never to be 
satisfied with one’s own standards, the freedom to 
criticize oneself, the freedom to grow and rise 
higher and higher on the basis of the clash of ideas 
and the interplay of diversity. 

There is another fact, finally, that I want to 
make clear. The American press has never asked 
its government for special privileges, and the 
American Government does not ask special privi- 
leges for the press in this convention. There is 
only one thing the press asks for, and only one 
thing that the American Government requests in- 
ternationally on behalf of the press. That is the 
right to report. The so-called privileges of the 
press, the so-called freedom of the press, are not 
privileges or freedom that are the possession of the 
press. Least of all are they the possession of the 
publisher. These are rights of the people. They 
are the duty the press owes the people. It is the 
duty of the press to report the news of the world 
and to seek to explain its meaning as accurately, 
as fearlessly, and as objectively as is possible in a 
world of imperfect humanity. 

This duty of reporting the facts will not always 
please everybody. Least of all will it please all 
governments. Sometimes the press must uncover 
and expose. Article IX of this convention states 
that, as a result of the fulfillment by the press of 
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its professional responsibility to report facts, peace 
oak understanding will be promoted. That is 
broadly and fundamentally true, but sometimes 
there are unavoidable intermediate stages. In 1939 
and earlier, it was indeed the professional respon- 
sibility of newspapermen in Berlin to report the 
facts. Those facts were not pleasing to the gov- 
ernment in Berlin. Those facts did not directly 
promote peace and understanding and coopera- 
tion. Ultimately, by helping to awaken the peoples 
of the world to the Nazi and Fascist dangers, this 
fearless reporting of the facts did contribute to 
peace—but only after an intervening period when 
anything but peace prevailed. Had this conven- 
tion then been in force, and had the Nazi govern- 
ment been a signatory, it would snalaclibalite have 
used its “right of correction” to flood the Foreign 
Offices of the democracies with communiqués of 
alleged correction. Then governments would have 
been glad that they had not accepted the obliga- 
tion of forcing their newspapers to print these so- 
called corrections. 

We all hope that there will never be another 
world war, but we cannot realistically expect that 
disputes and grave differences of viewpoint will 
not arise between governments and between re- 

imes. We cannot expect that the press will or 
should please everyone all the time. Sometimes 
some governments will disagree with press dis- 
patches when—I make so bold as to say—the dis- 

atches will be right and the governments wrong. 

ometimes, I freely admit, it may be the other 
way round. But very frequently there will be hon- 
est differences of opinion when there will be some- 
thing valid to say on both sides. This is precisely 
why it would have been a grave mistake to base 
this convention on coercive power. 

This convention sets up no special privileges for 
the press. It does reaffirm the right of the people 
to know, and it seeks to protect the press in the 
fulfillment of its duty to report the facts. Ameri- 
can newspapermen, I will tell the Assembly 
frankly, have observed with some misgivings this 
intervention not of one government but of many 
governments into the international areas of news 
gathering and transmission. Newspapermen have 
learned that most governments instinctively crave 
power. They have learned that many governments 
seek to conceal] rather than to reveal many of the 
facts that the people need to know. So they have 
naturally asked whether this intervention of gov- 
ernment into a new field will turn out in the inter- 
est of more freedom or of more limitation. 

The text of the convention which is before the 
General Assembly should help to resolve these 
doubts. By the adoption of this convention today 
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the General Assembly—if it takes that course— 
will give added strength to ages principles 
based on the right of the people to know. No 
longer, among the nations prepared to accept 
and apply these principles, will the function of 
correspondents be subject to the shifting tactics 
of regimes. They will rest on the firm founda- 
tion of law. This convention can prevent any re- 
gression of present good practices, if and as a 
tendency towards greater governmental controls 
sets in. Recognition of this convention as inter- 
national law cannot help but influence additional 
governments to observe the more liberal practices 
included therein through the pressure of world 
opinion and the psychological compulsion on all 
individuals, peoples, and nations to observe law. 
It is through these beginning steps that we hope 
the observance of the princi Sed of the convention 
will ultimately be extended to all parts of the 
world. 

It is not proposed that this convention should be 
signed now, but that that solemn act should be 
deferred until the fourth session of the General 
Assembly completes action on the Convention on 
Freedom of Information, which was also drafted 
by the Geneva conference. That important task 
lies ahead, and we believe that it will be accom- 
— with the utmost speed consistent with the 
arge problems implicit in it. 

I wish to pay tribute to the atmosphere which 
prevailed in the Third Committee. There were 
sometimes sharp interchanges, but the basic de- 
sire of the overwhelming majority to reach an 
area of agreement was apparent. I am particu- 
larly grateful to the representatives of Mexico, 
Colombia, Peru, France, and the United Kingdom 
who joined with my delegation to work out, in 
more than 20 informal meetings, an agreement on 
the most difficult clauses of this convention. These 
delegations—and particularly the delegation of 
Mexico which had introduced most of the amend- 
ments under discussion—showed their recognition 
of the basic elements of press freedom. There was 
no lack of common ground between these delega- 
tions when once our basic purposes and our funda- 
mental convictions were clear to one another. This 
act of achieving understanding was typical of the 
true role and indispensable value of the United 
Nations. Thus the convention as a whole stands 
before the General Assembly, a practical, con- 
crete illustration of sound and realistic interna- 
tional agreement. It will contribute to the ability 
of men and nations to understand the problems 
that face them for, by recognizing the right of the 
people to know, it will widen and deepen the flow 
of fact. That is a great accomplishment, because 
upon knowledge depends peace. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


U.N. doc. A/876 — 

Adopted May 13, 1949 

A. Consideration and Signature of the Draft 
Conventions 


The General Assembly 

1, Refers to its fourth regular session the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information, together 
with the records of the debates on this subject 
in the Third Committee and other organs of the 
United Nations; 

2. /nwites the General Assembly, at its fourth 
session, to give high priority to this item; 

3. Jnvites the General Assembly, at its fourth 
session, to take into full consideration all the sub- 
stantive amendments to the draft Convention al- 
ready adopted by the Third Committee in order 
to reconcile divergent views; 

4. Resolves that the draft Convention on the 
International Transmission of News and the Right 
of Correction shall not be open for signature until 
the General Assembly has taken definite action on 
the draft Convention of Freedom of Information. 


B. Final Act of the United Nations Conference 
on Freedom of Information 


The General Assembly, 

Consmerine that it lies within the competence 
of the Economic and Social Council to implement 
certain resolutions adopted by the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Information, 

Consiperine further that the provisions of some 
of the resolutions adopted by the Conference have 
been incorporated in the draft Convention on the 
International Transmission of News and the Right 
of Correction, while others require no further 
action, 

1. Decides that resolutions Nos. 2, 3, 6, 11, 14, 
23, 24, 26, 30-34, 36, 37 and 40, as well as resolution 
No. 9 together with the account of the debates 
thereon in the Third Committee, be referred to 
the Economic and Social Council for appropriate 
action, at the Council’s discretion; and 

2. Takes note of resolutions Nos. 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 
10, 12, 18, 15-22, 25, 27-29, 35 and 38. 


C. Draft Convention on the International; Trans- 
mission of News and the Right of Correction 

The General Assembly 

1. Takes note of the recommendations con- 
tained in resolution 152 (VII) of the Economic 
and Social Council ; 

2. Approves the draft Convention on the Inter- 
national Transmission of News and the Right of 
Correction and recommends it for early adoption 
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to all Members of the United Nations and other 
States invited to the United Nations Conference 
on Freedom of Information held at Geneva in 
1948 ; 

8. Urges these States to sign or accede to this 
Convention when it has been opened for signature, 
and requests any Member which does not so sign 
or accede to communicate its reasons therefor to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
within twelve months of such opening date as well 
as the further steps, if any, it intends to take; 

4. Urges each Contracting State to take as soon 
as possible the necessary steps in order to extend 
its application to territories for which it has in- 
ternational responsibility, subject, where neces- 
sary for constitutional reasons, to the consent of 
the governments of such territories; 

5. Urges each Contracting State which does not 
make a declaration under article XVIII (1) of this 
Convention in respect of any territories for which 
it has international responsibility, to communicate 
to the Secretary-General within twelve months of 
the opening of this Convention for signature the 
names of all such territories together with the rea- 
sons for not making such a declaration as well as 
the further steps, if any, it intends to take. 


TEXT OF DRAFT CONVENTION 


U. N. doc. A/876 
Adopted May 13, 1949 


Preamble 


The Contracting States, 

Desreine to implement the right of their peoples to be 
fully and reliably informed, 

Desiring to improve understanding between their 
peoples through the free flow of information and opinion, 

Desiring thereby to protect mankind from the scourge 
of war, to prevent the recurrence of aggression from any 
source, and to combat all propaganda which is either de- 
signed or likely to provoke or encourage any threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, 

Consipertne the danger to the maintenance of friendly 
relations between peoples and to the preservation of peace, 
arising from the publication of inaccurate reports, 

ConsIDERING that at its second regular session the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations recommended the 
adoption of measures designed to combat the dissemina- 
tion of false or distorted reports likely to injure friendly 
relations between States, 

CoNnsIDERING, however, that it is not at present practica- 
ble to institute, on the international level, a procedure for 
verifying the accuracy of a report which might lead to 
the imposition of penalties for the publication of false or 
distorted reports, 

CoNSIDERING, moreover, that to prevent the publication 
of reports of this nature or to reduce their pernicious 
effects, it is above all necessary to promote a wide circula- 
tion of news and to heighten the sense of responsibility of 
those regularly engaged in the dissemination of news, 

ConsIperING that an effective means to these ends is to 
give States directly affected by a report, which they con- 
sider false or distorted and which is disseminated by an 
information agency, the possibility of securing commen- 
surate publicity for their corrections, 
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CoNSIDERING that the legislation of certain States does 
not provide for a right of correction of which foreign Gov- 
ernments may avail themselves, and that it is therefore 
desirable to institute such a right on the international 
level, and 

HAVING RESOLVED to conclude a Convention for these 
purposes, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 
For the purposes of the present Convention: 


1. “News material” means all news material, whether of 
information or opinion and whether visual or auditory, for 
dissemination to the public. 

2. “News despatch” means news material transmitted in 
writing or by means of telecommunications, in the form 
customarily employed by information agencies in trans- 
mitting such news material, before publication, to news- 
papers, news periodicals and broadcasting organizations. 

3. “Information agency” means a press, broadcasting, 
film, television or facsimile organization, public or private, 
regularly engaged in the collection and dissemination of 
news material, created and organized under the laws and 
regulations of the Contracting State in which the central 
organization is domiciled and which, in each Contracting 
State where it operates, functions under the laws and 
regulations of that State. 

4. “Correspondent” means a national of a Contracting 
State or an individual employed by an information agency 
of a Contracting State, who in either case is regularly 
engaged in the collection and the reporting of news ma- 
terial, and who when outside his State is identified as a 
correspondent by a valid passport or by a similar docu- 
ment internationally acceptable. 


GATHERING AND INTERNATIONAL TRANSMISSION 
OF NEWS 


Article II 


In order to facilitate the freest possible movement of 
correspondents in the performance of their functions, the 
Contracting States shall expedite, in a manner consistent 
with their respective laws and regulations, the admin- 
istrative procedures necessary for the entry into, residence 
in, travel through and egress from their respective terri- 
tories of correspondents of other Contracting States to- 
gether with their professional equipment, and shall not 
impose restrictions which discriminate against such cor- 
respondents with respect to entry into, residence in, travel 
through or egress from such territories. 


Article III 


The Contracting States, while recognizing that corre- 
sponderts and information agencies must conform to the 
laws in force in the countries in which they are operating, 
agree that correspondents of other Contracting States 
legally admitted into their territories shall not be expelled 
on account of any lawful exercise of their right to collect 
and report news material. 


Article IV 


The present Convention shall not apply to any corre- 
spondent of a Contracting State who, while not otherwise 
admissible under the laws and regulations referred to in 
article II into the territory of another Contracting State, 
is nevertheless admitted conditionally in accordance with 
an agreement between that other Contracting State and 
the United Nations or a specialized agency thereof, in order 
to cover their proceedings, or pursuant to a special ar- 
rangement made by that other Contracting State in order 
to facilitate the entry of such correspondents. 
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Article V 


Each Contracting State shall, to the extent compatible 
with its national security, permit and facilitate access to 
news for all correspondents of other Contracting States 
so far as possible on the same basis as for the corre- 
spondents employed by its domestic information agencies, 
and shall not discriminate among correspondents of other 
Contracting States as regards such access. 


Article VI 


Correspondents and information agencies of a Contract- 
ing State operating in the territories of other Contracting 
States shall have access to all facilities in such territories 
generally and publicly used for the international trans- 
mission of news material and shall be accorded the right 
to transmit news material from each such territory on 
the same basis and at the same rates applicable to all 
users of such facilities for similar purposes. 


Article VII 


1. The Contracting States shall permit egress from their 
territories of all news material of correspondents and 
information agencies of other Contracting States without 
censorship, editing or delay; provided that each Contract- 
ing State may make and enforce regulations relating di- 
rectly to national defence. Such of these regulations as 
relate to the transmission of news material shall be com- 
municated by the State to all correspondents and informa- 
tion agencies of other Contracting States operating in its 
territory and shall apply equally to them. 

2. If the requirements of national defence should compel 
a Contracting State to establish censorship in peacetime 
it shall: 


(a) Hstablish in advance which categories of news 
material are*subject to previous inspection; and commu- 
nicate to correspondents and information agencies the 
directives of the censor setting forth forbidden matters; 

(6) Carry out censorship as far as possible in the pres- 
ence of the correspondent or of a representative of the 
information agency concerned; and when censorship in 
the presence of the person concerned is not possible: 


(i) Fix the time-limit allowed the censors for the 
return of the news material to the correspondent or 
information agency concerned ; 

(ii) Require the immediate return of news material 
submitted for censorship direct to the correspondent 
or information agency concerned, together with the 
marks indicating the portions thereof that have been 
deleted and any notations; 


(c) In the case of a telegram subjected to censorship: 


(i) Base the charge on the number of words compos- 
ing the telegram after censorship; 

(ii) Return the charge, in accordance with the rele- 
vant provisions of the international telegraph regu- 
lations currently in force, provided that the sender 
has cancelled the telegram before its transmission. 


Article VIII 


1. Bach Contracting State shall permit all news 
despatches of correspondents and information agencies of 
other Contracting States to enter its territory and reach 
information agencies operating therein on conditions which 
are not less favourable than those accorded to any cor- 
respondent or information agency of any other Contracting 
or non-Contracting State. 

2. As regards the projection of newsreels or parts 
thereof, the Contracting State shall take measures to pre- 
vent monopolistic practices in any form, whether open 
or concealed, in order to avoid restrictions, exclusions or 
privileges of any kind. 








INTERNATIONAL RIGHT OF CORRECTION 
Article IX 


1. Recognizing that the professional responsibility of 
correspondents and information agencies requires them to 
report facts without discrimination and in their proper 
context and thereby to promote respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, to further international un- 
derstanding and co-operation and to contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 

Considering also that, as a matter of professional ethics, 
all correspondents and information agencies should, in the 
case of news despatches transmitted or published by them 
and which have been demonstrated to be false or distorted, 
follow the customary practice of transmitting through 
the same channels, or of publishing, corrections of such 
despatches, 

The Contracting States agree that in cases where a 
Contracting State contends that a news despatch capable 
of injuring its relations with other States or its national 
prestige or dignity transmitted from one country to an- 
other by correspondents or information agencies of a 
Contracting or non-Contracting State and published or 
disseminated abroad is false or distorted, it may submit 
its version of the facts (hereinafter called “communiqué” ) 
to the Contracting States within whose territories such 
despatch has been published or disseminated. A copy of 
the communiqué shall be forwarded at the same time to 
the correspondent or information agency concerned to 
enable that correspondent or information agency to cor- 
rect the news despatch in question. 

2. A communiqué may be issued only with respect to 
news despatches and must be without comment or ex- 
pression of opinion. It should not be longer than is neces- 
sary to correct the alleged inaccuracy or distortion and 
must be accompanied by a verbatim text of the despatch 
as published or disseminated, and by evidence that the 
despatch has been transmitted from abroad by a corre- 
spondent or an information agency. 


Article X 


1. With the least possible delay and in any case not 
later than five clear days from the date of receiving a 
communiqué transmitted in accordance with the provisions 
of article IX, a Contracting State, whatever be its opinion 
concerning the facts in question, shall: 

(a) Release the communiqué to the correspondents and 
information agencies operating in its territory through 
the channels customarily used for the release of news 
concerning international affairs for publication ; and 

(b) Transmit the communiqué to the headquarters of 
the information agency whose correspondent was responsi- 
ble for originating the despatch in question, if such head- 
quarters are within its territory. 

2. In the event that a Contracting State does not dis- 
charge its obligation under this article with respect to 
the communiqué of another Contracting State, the latter 
may accord, on the basis of reciprocity, similar treatment 
to a communiqué thereafter submitted to it by the de- 
faulting State. 


Article XI 


1. If any of the Contracting States to which a commu- 
niqué has been transmitted in accordance with article LX 
fails to fulfil, within the prescribed time-limit, the obliga- 
tions laid down in article X, the Contracting State exer- 
cising the right of correction may submit the said com- 
muniqué, together with a verbatim text of the despatch 
as published or disseminated, to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and shall at the same time notify the 
State complained against that it is doing so. The latter 
State may, within five clear days after receiving such no- 
tice, submit its comments to the Secretary-General, which 
shall relate only to the allegation that it has not dis- 
charged its obligations under article X. 

2. The Secrétary-General shall in any event, within ten 
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clear days after receiving the communiqué, give appro- 
priate publicity through the information channels at hig 
disposal to the communiqué, together with the despatch 
and the comments, if any, submitted to him by the State 
complained against. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Article XII 


1. Nothing in the present Convention shall be construed 
as depriving a Contracting State of its right to make and 
enforce laws and public regulations for the protection of 
national security and public order. 

2. Nothing in the present Convention shall be construed 
as depriving any Contracting State of its right to make 
and enforce laws and public regulations prohibiting news 
material which is blasphemous or contrary to publie 
morals or decency. 

8. No Contracting State shall, however, impose cen- 
sorship in peacetime on news material leaving its terri- 
tory except on grounds of national defence, and then only 
in accordance with article VII. 

4. Nothing in the present Convention shall be construed 
as prejudicing the adoption by a Contracting State of any 
legislation requiring that a portion of the staff employed 
by foreign enterprises operating in its territory shall be 
composed of nationals of that State. 

5. Nothing in the present Convention shall be construed 
as preventing a Contracting State from taking measures 
to help the establishment and development of independent 
domestic information agencies or to prohibit practices 
tending to create monopolies. 

6. Nothing in the present Convention shall limit the 
power of a Contracting State to reserve to its nationals 
the right to establish and direct in its territory news- 
papers, periodicals, and radio-broadcasting and television 
organizations. 

7. Nothing in the present Convention shall be construed 
as limiting the discretion of a Contracting State to refuse 
entry into its territory to any particular person or to 
restrict the period of his residence therein; provided that 
any such refusal or restriction is based on grounds other 
than that such person is a correspondent, and that any 
such restriction as to residence does not conflict with the 
provisions of article III. 

8. Nothing in the present Convention shall oblige a Con- 
tracting State to consider one of its own nationals em- 
ployed by a foreign information agency operating in its 
territory as a correspondent, except when he is functioning 
on behalf of that information agency and then only to 
the extent required to enable that information agency fully 
to enjoy the benefits of this Convention; provided, how- 
ever, that no provision of this Convention shall be con- 
strued as entitling another Contracting State to inter- 
cede on behalf of such national with his government, as 
distinguished from interceding on behalf of the informa- 
tion agency by which he is employed. 


Article XIII 


1. In time of war or any other public emergency, a 
Contracting State may take measures derogating from its 
obligations under the present Convention to the extent 
strictly limited by the exigencies of the situation. 

2. Any Contracting State availing itself of this right 
of derogation shall promptly inform the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations of the measures which it has thus 
adopted and of the reasons therefor, and shall also inform 
him as and when the measures cease to operate. 


Article XIV 


Any dispute between any two or more Contracting States 
concerning the interpretation or application of the pres- 
ent Convention which is not settled by negotiations shall 
be referred to the International Court of Justice for de 
cision unless the Contracting States agree to another mode 
of settlement. 
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Article XV 


1. The present Convention shall be open for signature 
to all Member States of the United Nations, to every State 
invited to the United Nations Conference on Freedom of 
Information held at Geneva in 1948, and to every other 
State which the General Assembly may, by resolution, 
declare to be eligible. 

2. The present Convention shall be ratified by the States 
signatory hereto in conformity with their respective con- 
stitutional processes. The instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

Article XVI 


1. The present Convention shall be open for accession 
to the States referred to in article XV (1). 

2. Accession shall be effected by the deposit of an in- 
strument of accession with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

Article XVII 


When any six of the States referred to in article XV 
(1) have deposited their instruments of ratification or 
accession, the present Convention shall come into force 
among them on the thirtieth day after the date of the de- 
posit of the sixth instrument of ratification or accession. 
It shall come into force for each State which ratifies or 
accedes after that date on the thirtieth day after the 
deposit of its instrument of ratification or accession. 


Article XVIII 


1. Any State may, at the time of signature or at any 
time thereafter, declare by notification addressed to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations that the present 
Convention shall extend to all or any of the territories 
for the international relations of which it is responsible. 
This Co::vention shall extend to the territory or terri- 
tories named in the notification as from the thirtieth day 
after the day of receipt by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations of this notification. 

2. Each Contracting State undertakes to take as soon 
as possible the necessary steps in order to extend the 
application of this Convention to such territories, sub- 
ject, where necessary for constitutional reasons, to the 
consent of the governments of such territories. 

8. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
communicate the present Convention to the States re- 
ferred to in article XV (1) for transmission to the respon- 
sible authorities of: 


(a) Any Non-Self-Governing Territory administered 
by them ; 

(b) Any Trust Territory administered by them; 

(c) Any other non-metropolitan territory for the in- 
ternational relations of which they are responsible. 


Article XIX 


1. Any Contracting State may denounce the present 
Convention by notification to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. Denunciation shall take effect six 
months after the date of receipt of the notification by the 
Secretary-General. 

2. Any Contracting State which has made a declaration 
under article XVIII (1) may at any time thereafter, by 
notification to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, declare that the Convention shall cease to extend 
to such territory six months after the date of receipt 
of the notification by the Secretary-General. 


Article XX 


The present Convention shall cease to be in force as 
from the date when the denunciation which reduces the 
number of Parties to less than six becomes effective. 
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Article XXI 


1. A request for the revision of the present Convention 
may be made at any time by any Contracting State by 
means of a notification to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

2. The General Assembly shall decide upon the steps, 
if any, to be taken in respect of such request. 


Article XXII 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
notify the States referred to in article XV (1) of the 
following: 


(a) Information received in accordance with article 
XIII (2); 

(b) Signatures, ratifications and accessions received in 
accordance with articles XV and XVI; 

(c) The date upon which the present Convention comes 
into force in accordance with article XVII; 

(d) Notifications received in accordance with article 
XVIII and article XIX (2); 

(e) Denunciations received in accordance with article 
XIX (1); 

(f) Abrogation in accordance with article XX; 

(9g) Notifications received in accordance with article 
XXL 

Article XXIII 


1. The present Convention, of which the Chinese, Eng- 
lish, French, Russian and Spanish texts shall be equally 
authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the United 
Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
transmit a certified copy to each State referred to in 
article XV (1). 

8. The present Convention shall be registered with the 
Secretariat of the United Nations on the date of its coming 
into force. 





Assistance to Political Refugees From 
Eastern Europe 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press May 18] 
The constitution of the International Refugee 
Organization (Iro) does not preclude assistance 
either in maintenance or resettlement to refugees 
from eastern European countries. Such restric- 
tions as have been imposed on assistance to these 
refugees arise from the lack of resources avail- 
able to the organization resulting from the fact 
that only 16 out of the 59 member governments 
of the United Nations have joined the organiza- 
tion to date and contributed to its support. Italy 
and Switzerland, nonmembers of the United Na- 
tions, have recently become members. Conse- 
quently, Iro has been obliged to apply its re- 
sources in main to those already present in the 
displaced persons centers in Germany and Austria. 
Others arriving in those areas in more recent 
months have been assisted on a showing that hard- 
ship would result if Iro assistance were not 
forthcoming. 








Special efforts have been made in recent months, 
both by the military authorities and Ino, to pro- 
vide for the refugees from Czechoslovakia who 
entered Austria and Germany after February 
1948 and to extend assistance to other groups of 
refugees, particularly from Poland, Hungary, and 
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Rumania, to the extent possible withi mits 
of available resources. House Resolution No. 
4567, now under consideration by the House, pro- 
to amend the mien 20 Persons Act of 1948 
p “agewy for the a ion of 15,000 re 
within the total numerical limitations of the Act 
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who fled from their countries of origin after Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, and whose admission is recommended 
by or on behalf of the Secretary of State and the 
tary of Defense. The dateline of January 1, 
1949, appearing in section 1 of the bill does not 
apply to this group, nor is it required that the 
rsons envisaged under this section shall be eligi- 
le under the constitution of Ino. This provision 
of House Resolution No. 4567, which the Depart- 
ment of State supports, will if adopted by the 
Con, especially benefit refugees from the east- 
ern European countries. 


STATEMENT BY RAY ATHERTON! 
Alternate U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly 


Mr. Presment: Because of my respect for the 
ability of the member delegates to differentiate 
between fiction and fact, I shall not attempt to 
evaluate the fog of fancy that contains so much 
fake and so much folderol that the distinguished 
Polish delegate and his satellite s rs have 
attempted to surround us with. Indeed, I could 
imagine in succeeding speeches we shall have more 
of it. But I do venture for the sake of clarity very 
briefly to repeat the position of my government in 
— to Spain very much as I did in Committee I. 

e United States has no military alliance with 
Spain. We have given no military assistance to 
Spain. The United States maintains no military 
or naval missions in Spain. The United States 
has no naval bases or air bases anywhere on Span- 
ish territory. We have made no overture toward 
bringing Spain into the United Nations, or into 
the European Economic Recovery Program, or 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

As to the two resolutions which have been placed 
before the General Assembly, the United States 
will abstain on the resolution sponsored by Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, and Peru as we did in Commit- 
tee I. The United States will oppose the Polish 
resolution. We intend to vote against each and 
every paragraph of this resolution. As I have 


Made before the plenary session of the General As- 
sembly in New York on May 16, 1949, and released to the 
press by the U.S. Mission to the United Nations on the 
same date; released to the press by the Department of 
State on May 17. 
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already explained in Committee I, we do this for 
two reasons. First, although there is much in the 
preamble to which we have no objection, we can- 
not, and we are certain the Assembly will not, agree 
to the operative parts of the resolution. We will 
vote against it, therefore, in order to lessen the 
possibility of a resolution resulting which would 
consist of only a few statements and a preamble, 
Second, the 1946 resolution remains in effect, and 
we would not vote for its repeal. 

We will vote against the Polish resolution, there- 
fore, because we feel the situation does not permit 
the passage of any new resolution at this time that ° 
would in effect be a repetition of the 1946 resolu- 
tion. 

In conclusion may I reiterate that the United 
States policy towards Spain remains ae 
and we continue to hope for the development o 
free and democratic institutions in Spain. We do 
not wish to take any action which could be repre- 
sented as injurious to the national spirit of the 
Spanish people. We believe that the peaceful solu- 
tion of the Spanish problem is one which should 
be brought about by the Spanish people themselves 
and on their own initiative. It is our opinion that 
if the situation in Spain is allowed to develop free 
from external threats, the people of Spain, whose 
love of freedom and individualism is well known 
through the centuries, will take peaceful steps to 
make possible the restoration of Spain to its former 
position in the community of democratic nations. 
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U.S. Continues Support of Security Council’s Resolution on Indonesia 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN! 


Mr. Present: I did not plan to speak on this 
question in view of the recommendation of the 
Ad Hoc Committee to defer discussion of the ques- 
tion until the fourth regular session of the General 
Assembly and in view of my desire to support the 
efforts of the President in bringing the mbly 
to a close this week, unless the wild accusations 
of bad faith which have been leveled at my govern- 
ment by the Soviet group of states in connection 
with the Indonesian question forced me to make 
a few remarks in order to make the record straight. 

My government has viewed with admiration the 
efforts of the Indonesian —— to gain their in- 
dependence and has steadfastly sought to sup- 
port them in their legitimate aspirations. We have 
supported and continue to support the forces work- 
ing for independence, both in the Republic and 
elsewhere in Indonesia, and have sympathized with 
the efforts of the very able leaders of this move- 
ment to improve the conditions of their people 
and bring stability, security, and independence 
to their land. 

The United States believes that it is only by 
granting independence to the Indonesian people 
themselves that it would be possible to restore to 
this important area of the world a stable govern- 
ment capable of caring for the interest of its 70 
million inhabitants and contributing to interna- 
tional peace and security. These considerations 
have guided the United States throughout the 
consideration of the Indonesian question in the 
United Nations. My government cooperated fully 
in the Security Council and its Commission to 
bring about a peaceful adjustment of the difficul- 
ties between the Indonesian Republic and the Neth- 
erlands Government so that the United States of 
Indonesia might be established at an early date 
as one of the fully sovereign and independent 
peoples of the world. 

I reject emphatically and absolutely the charges 
we have heard tonight and the insinuations which 
have been intemperately made here as to the mo- 
tives of the United States Government in this case. 
I should like to point out that these charges come 
from states whose purposes in connection with In- 
donesia are obvious to all the world. The Soviet 
group of states has never paid more than lip serv- 
ice to the principles of the United Nations in con- 
nection with the Indonesian question. From the 
very beginning they have acted in such a way as 
to bring about political and economic disorder in 
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Indonesia. Has their conduct shown interest in 
making anything but propaganda by exciting dis- 
agreement and causing distrust? Their acts have 
not promoted the efforts of the United Nations and 
particularly of the Security Council to use the 
peaceful settlement procedures of the United Na- 
tions Charter so that early independence could’be 
brought to an early realization. 

Does the Soviet Union want an independent 
Indonesia? Its conduct indicates that it wants an 
Indonesia under the domination and control of a 
Communist minority taking its order from Mos- 
cow. The record clearly reveals that the Soviet 
Government has no interest in supporting the 
Government of the Indonesian Republic or of re- 
storing peace to Indonesia. In fact, the Soviet 
Government is fundamentally opposed to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Indonesia. Its Com- 
munist Party has tried to undermine and over- 
throw that Government. Communist revolt 
against President Sukarno and Premier Hatta, 
in September of last year, was an open effort on 
the part of the Soviet Union to overthrow the 
Indonesian Republic. When the resumption of 
hostilities by the Netherlands Government against 
the Indonesian Republic took place last Decem- 
ber, the official Communist line as presented in the 
Communist press, instead of deploring this action, 
openly gloated that it was a punishment for the 
Government of Sukarno and Hatta, who had suc- 
cessfully put down the Communist revolt. The 
Communists even went so far as to accuse the 
Premier of the Indonesian Republic, Dr. Hatta, 
of being a traitor to his country for his actions in 
putting down that revolt. The charges by the 
Soviet representative in the Security Council and 
this Assembly when discussing this question can- 
not hide from the world the true position of his 
government. As in previous cases, we expect the 
Soviet Union to continue its obstructive tactics 
as the prospects for settlement appear brighter. 
We, however, should not allow such tactics to 
delay us long from our objective. 

The parties to the dispute seek specific settle- 
ment through conciliation and mediation with the 
aid of the Security Council. No discussion in the 





2 Made before the plenary session of the General Assem- 
bly in New York on May 11, 1949, and released to the press 
by the U.S. Mission to the United Nations on the same date. 
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General Assembly should take place which could 
interfere with their efforts. 

In spite of the obstruction of the Soviet Union, 
the United Nations is continuing to follow the 
principles and procedures of the Charter in its 
efforts to find a just and lasting settlement of this 
problem. My government continues to believe 
that the terms of the Security Council’s resolution 
of January 28, 1949, provide for such a solution.’ 
After receiving guidance from the Security Coun- 
cil on March 23? of this year regarding the im- 

lementation of the first phase of the program 

aid down in that resolution, the parties have 
now taken an initial step forward in this program. 
They have now reached a preliminary agreement. 
We commend both parties for their statemanship 
and for the good will which they have shown. We 
believe this preliminary agreement augurs well 
for the success of the negotiations, which presum- 
ably will be undertaken in the near future at The 
Hague. It is the earnest hope of my government 
that both parties will promptly and wholeheart- 
edly carry forward the program which they have 
now embarked upon pe that the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia will be able to report by 
next fall that a final solution of the problem has 
been reached. Consequently, of course, we support 
the pending motion. 


Question of Indonesia 


Resolution Adopted by the General Assembly 


U.N. doc. A/868 
Adopted May 11, 1949 


The General Assembly, 

Nortnce the outcome of preliminary negotiations 
between the Netherlands and the Republic of Indo- 
nesia in Batavia as announced on 7 May 1949, 
which negotiations were based on the directives 
of the Security Council of 23 March 1949, 

Expressine the hope that this agreement will 
assist the attainment of a lasting settlement in 
accordance with the intentions of the Security 
Council resolution of 28 January 1949, 
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Decides to defer further consideration of the 
item to the fourth regular session of the General 
Assembly. 


Admission of Israel to U.N. Membership 


Resolution Adopted by General Assembly 


U.N. doc. A/867 
Adopted May 11, 1949 


Havine recetvep the report of the Security 
Council on the application of Israel for member- 
ship in the United Nations,° 

Nortnc that, in the judgment of the Security 
Council, Israel is a peace-loving State and is able 
and willing to carry out the obligations contained 
in the Charter, 

Nortne that the Security Council has recom- 
mended to the General Assembly that it admit 
Israel to membership in the United Nations, 

NoTING FURTHERMORE the declaration by the 
State of Israel that it “unreservedly accepts the 
obligations of the United Nations Charter and 
undertakes to honour them from the day when it 
becomes a Member of the United Nations”,* 

REcALLING its resolutions of 29 November 1947 
and 11 December 1948 and taking note of the dec- 
larations and explanations made by the represen- 
tative of the Government of Israel before the ad hoe 
Political Committee in respect of the implementa- 
tion of the said resolutions, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Acrine in discharge of its functions under Ar- 
ticle 4 of the Charter and rule 125 of its rules of 
procedure, 

1. Decides that Israel is a peace-loving State 
which accepts the obligations contained in the 
Charter and is able and willing to carry out those 
obligations; 

2. Decides to admit Israel to membership in the 
United Nations. 


1 BULLETIN of Feb. 27, 1949, p. 250. 

* BULLETIN of Mar. 27, 1949, p. 379. 

* U.N. doc. A/818, dated Mar. 9, 1949. 
*U.N. doc. S/1093, dated Nov. 29, 1948. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


Human Rights 


During its present session, the Commission on 
Human Rights has decided to complete the draft 
International Covenant on Human Rights and 
Measures of Implementation. The 18-member 
Commission is under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

After tentative adoption by the Commission, the 
documents will be transmitted to member govern- 
ments for comments by January 1, 1950. The 
Commission will then do a final redrafting and 

resent the documents to the Economic and Social 

ouncil in time to enable the Council to submit 
them to the Assembly at the latter’s fifth session. 

The Commission rejected a U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment to delete all reference to Measures of 
Implementation. é 

uring the current session, which began on May 
9, the Commission has discussed 10 of the 26 
articles of the covenant, which when completed 
and adopted by individual nations will furnish a 
— for implementing the observance of human 
rights. 

One of the main tenets of the United States po- 
sition has been that the covenant should be drafted 
along rather limited lines which would be aimed 
against oppressive action by the state only. Dis- 
cussion within the Commission has made it appar- 
ent that a number of the Commission members 
oppose the United States viewpoint. They prefer 
a covenant much broader in scope, which would 
protect the individuals not only against unwar- 
ranted action by the state but also against other 
individuals and groups. Mrs. Roosevelt has made 
it clear to the Commission that the United States 
will continue to oppose this concept. - However, 
the United States delegate will not press these 
views in connection with each article as it is taken 
up in the Commission, but retains the right to 
reopen the question at an appropriate time in the 
future. Every vote and action taken by the Com- 
mission on the covenant in the next few weeks 
will be subject to this understanding. 


International Trade Organization 


After a 5-week study of the problems of inter- 
national trade, the twenty-three contracting par- 
ties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) have reported substantial prog- 
ress in their third session being held at Annecy, 
France. To date the meeting, which opened on 
April 8, has given attention to seven major ques- 
tions including charges of trade restrictions, plans 
for customs unions, and problems relating to new 
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[May 21-27] 


tariff negotiations currently under way at Annecy. 

Still to be considered are half a dozen other 
questions including differences between Pakistan 
and India and between Czechoslovakia and the 
United States. 

The conference has discussed problems arising 
from the desire of 11 additional countries to accede 
to the Garr, who, are now negotiating tariff con- 
cessions with the original 23 contracting parties to 
the Garr and among themselves. 

The contracting parties are examining state- 
ments supporting trade restrictions which have 
been reported to them. 

The agreement for restoration of a customs 
union between the Union of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia is being reviewed. Additional 
projected customs unions have been reported to 
the contracting parties since the session opened: 
the Scandinavian group, the Colombia group 
(Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Panama), 
and a union between France and Italy. 

Among the items yet to be considered are: emer- 
gency measures to allow Cuba to resolve the crisis 
in that country’s textile industry, a request of 
Unesco for assistance and advice on the problem 
of reducing barriers to world trade in educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials, a complaint by 
Pakistan that India has failed to carry out Garr 
obligations, and a request by Czechoslovakia for 
a decision whether the United States has failed to 
carry out Garr obligations through its adminis- 
tration of the issue of export licenses. 


Economic and Employment Commission 


The Economic and Employment Commission 
concluded its fourth session, approving its final 
report on May 26. The report covered extensive 
discussions on economic development for under- 
developed areas and on employment and economic 
stability. The three Slav states either voted 
against or abstained on each of the separate para- 
graphs of the document. The Commission recom- 
mended that the Economic and Social Council 
abolish the Subcommission on Employment and 
Economic Stability and the Subcommission on 
Economic Development because of their failure to 
live up to original expectations of accomplish- 
ment. ! 


Korea 


The United Nations Commission on Korea has 
sent a letter to Kum Sung, head of the Soviet-spon- 
sored North Korean regime, requesting that ar- 
rangements be made for a Commission visit. This 
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request is the second attempt on the part of the 
Commission to establish contact with the north, an 
earlier effort of last February having proved 
fruitless. 

The activities of the Commission have neces- 
sarily been confined to South Korea as were 
those of its predecessor, the can er Commis- 
sion on Korea. The latter, though established by 
the General Assembly to observe elections through- 
out Korea, was consistently denied access to the 
Soviet-occupied northern zone. Asa result of the 
United Nations-observed elections in the south, the 
Republic of Korea with its capital at Seoul was 


established. In December, the General Assembly 


recognized it as the only legal government of the 
country, and established a new commission to aid 
in the unification of Korea and to seek the removal 
of conomic, social, and other barriers caused by 
the country’s division. 

The Commission Chairman emphasized that the 


letter was addressed to Kum Sung simply because | 


he is head of the present North Korea regime. It 
did not in any way constitute recognition of the 
“People’s Republic.” 


The Commission on May 23 by 3 votes in favor 
Philippines, El Salvador, and China), 1 against 
India), and 2 abstentions (France and Australia) 
ecided to assume no responsibility regarding 

either the timing or the facilitating of the with- 

drawal of the forces of the occupying powers from 

Korea. The Commission has not been able as yet 

to observe the actual withdrawal of U.S.S.R. occu- 

pation forces as announced by the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion. 


international Law Commission 


The International Law Commission by a vote of 
11 in favor and 2 opposed (Manley O. Hudson of 
the United States and Vladimir M. Koretsky of 
the U.S.S.R.) adopted as a whole the draft Declar- 
ation on Rights and Duties of States, which it has 
been considering since April 21, and it decided to 
send this draft declaration to the General Assembly 
for its consideration. The Commission has now 
turned to consideration of the formulation of the 
a les recognized in the charter of the Niirn- 

rg Tribunal and in the judgment of the Tribunal. 

udge Hudson, the Commission’s chairman, said 
that he voted against the draft declaration as a 
whole because of one article—article 6 on human 
rights. He said this went beyond the text of the 
charter and beyond existing international law. 
This article reads: “Every State has the duty to 
treat all persons under its jurisdiction with re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” 

Professor Koretsky declared that he voted 
against the draft declaration because of shortcom- 
ings in the text which he had mentioned previ- 
ously which, he said, was that it attacked the sov- 
ereignty of states. He cited article 16 as a “max- 
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imum attack” against the principle of soverei 

which reads “Every State has the duty to conduct 
its relations with other States in accordance with 
international law, and with the principle that the 
sovereignty of each State is subject to the su- 


canned of international law.” He felt that the 
mmission should submit the draft declaration to 
all member states, rather than directly to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and await their opinion. 


Atomic Energy 


Meeting for the first time since March 25, the 
Atomic Energy Commission on May 25 referred 
both the General Assembly resolution of November 
4, 1948, endorsing the atomic plan developed by 
the Commission majority and the Soviet pores 
of February 25, 1949, on prohibition of atomic 
weapons and control of atomic energy, to its work- 
ing committee for further consideration. State- 
ments by Soviet Delegate Jacob Malik dimmed an 
hopes that the Soviet position on atomic contro 
would be modified. 

The Assembly resolution, opposed only by the 
Soviet bloc, states that the plan worked out by the 
Commission constitutes “the necessary basis” for 
an effective system of atomic control. It calls 
upon the five members of the Security Council and 

anada to consult and report back to the Assembly 
next September on whether any basis for agree- 
ment has been reached. 

The Soviet proposals call for the drafting of two 
conventions, as opposed to the one advocated by the 
majority, covering the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the establishment of a control 
authority—both conventions to come into force 
“simultaneously.” 

The U.S.S.R. has repeatedly stated its opposi- 
tion to the inspection and control powers which 
the majority believe the projected atomic authori 
should have in order to prevent clandestine activi- 
ties. 

The United States, supported by the majority, 
holds that under the Soviet plan the United States 
would be obliged to destroy its atomic weapons 
without any assurance that such weapons would 
not be produced elsewhere in secret. 


Admission of New Members 


The Security Council’s Committee on Admission 
of New Members, after discussion of the applica- 
tion of Nepal, a small kingdom on the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas, decided on May 24 to 
request the Government of Nepal to supply addi- 
tional information, particularly concerning 
Nepal’s sovereignty and independence. This pro- 
posal, woos the French delegate and chairma 
was approved by 9 votes, with the U.S.S.R. an 
the Ukraine abstaining. The Commission rejected 
a Soviet resolution which asked the Committee to 
defer action on Nepal since proof was lacking as 
to Nepal’s governmental status, independence, and 
sovereignty. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


U.S. Delegations to}International Conferences 


Sixth Session: Council of Foreign Ministers 


The Department of State announced on May 18 
the United States delegation to the sixth session 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers scheduled to 
convene at Paris on May 23,1949. The delegation 
is as follows: 


United States Member 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 
Adwisers 


Jacob D, Beam 

Charles B. Bohlen 

Gerard B. Crook, Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A. 
Goldthwaite H. Dorr 

John Foster Dulles 

Sidney F. Giffin, Colonel, USAF 

Wesley C. Haraldson 

Edwin S. Hartshorn, Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A. 
Philip C. Jessup, Alternate 

Carter B. Magruder, Major General, U.S.A. 
Robert D. Murphy, Deputy for Germany 
Paul H. Nitze 

Fritz Oppenheimer 

G. Frederick Reinhardt 

Jacques J. Reinstein 

Howard Trivers 

Charles W. Yost 


Press Relations Officer 
Michael J. McDermott 


Public Affairs Officer 
Lloyd A. Lehrbas 


Secretary General 
Warren Kelchner 


Special Assistants to the United States Member 
Lucius D. Battle 
Robert G. Barnes 





Secretariat Staff 

Vernice Anderson Amelia Allen 
Mildred J. Asbjornson M. Teresa Beach 
Kenneth R. Boyle Madalyne Burke 
Allison M. Crump Helen E. Campbell 
Adele Dix Stella Adeline Critzer 
Donald B. Eddy Jeannette Dastous 
Barbara Evans Doris Doyle 
William McH. Franklin Elizabeth G. Dudley 
Walter B. Gates Elegnor Glenn 
Hdmund §, Glenn Linda M. Jacobson 
Bruce Grainger Margaret Keller 
Fred L. Hadsel Gloria Kishpaugh 


Margaret J. Halden 
Henry J. Kellermann 
Millard L. Kenestrick 
William H. Ketner 
Alexander Logofet 
Beatrice F. Ober 
Bradley H. Patterson 
Charles A. Patterson 
Richmond C. Reeley 
Alexis B. Tatistcheff 
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Edna C. Moyer 
Gladys C. Nelson 
Anna Mae Reker 
Helen Skouland 
Virginia Terry 
Vivia R. Thompson 
Edith B. Waddell 
M. Louise Williams 


At the forthcoming session, to be held at the 
Palais des Marbre Rose, the Council of Foreign 
Ministers will hold further discussions on the Ger- 
man question. The last session of the Council was 
held at London, November 25—December, 1947. 


ILO: Inland Transport Committee Third Session 


The Department of State announced on May 17 
that upon the recommendation of the Secretary 
of Labor, the following persons have been ap- 
pointed to represent the United States at the third 
session of the Inland Transport Committee of the 
International Labor Organization (Ino), sched- 
uled to be held at Brussels, May 17-28, 1949: 


GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


Clara M. Beyer, Associate Director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor 

William J. Patterson, Commissioner, Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Adviser 
Eric Kocher, Second Secretary and Consul, American 
Embassy, Brussels 


EMPLOYER REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


L. W. Horning, Vice President, New York Central Rail- 
road System, New York 

Ted V. Rodgers, Honorary Chairman, American Trucking 
Association, Inc., Scranton 


WoRKER REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


Joseph J. Kehoe, Representative, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employees, 


Chica 
A. B. a4 Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Railway La- 
bor Executives Association, Washington, D. O. 

The agenda of the meeting includes a general 
report dealing particularly with the action taken 
by the various countries to implement the con- 
clusions of the second session of the Committee, the 
action taken by the International Labor Office to 
follow up the studies and inquiries proposed by 
the Committee, and the developments and recent 
events in the inland-transport industry. Other 
items on the agenda will be concerned with the de- 
casualization of dock labor, the protection of young 
workers on inland’ waterways, and the technical 
methods of selection of workers for the inland- 


transport industry. 
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The Inland Transport Committee is one of the 
nine committees established by the Ixo to meet the 
need for dealing with the special problems of the 
specific industries. 


Discussions on Scientific Investigation 
of Tuna in Tropical America 


The Secretary of State on May 20 appointed a 
delegation to hold discussions with representatives 
of Costa Rica looking toward the conclusion of 
a convention for the scientific investigation of tuna 
in the tropical American area, similar to that re- 
cently negotiated with Mexico. The meetings will 
take place in Washington commencing Monday, 
May 23. 


Delegates 


Dr. Wilbert M. Chapman, Chairman, Special Assistant for 
Fisheries to the Under Secretary of State 

Milton C. James, Assistant Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 


Advisers 


Richard 8. Croker, Chief of the California Bureau of 
Marine Fisheries 

Arnie J. Suomela, Master Fish Warden of Oregon 

Frederick J. Cunningham, Second Secretary of the United 
States Embassy at San José, Costa Rica 

Warren F. Looney, Fred G. Heins, and Fred E. Taylor of 
the Department of State in Washington, D.C. 

Donald J. Chaney, Chief Counsel of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior 


This conference will be a further step in a pro- 
gram of cooperating with other countries in the 
sound management and utilization of the high- 
seas fisheries in which citizens of this country 
participate, 


Royal Sanitary Institute Health Congress 


The Department of State announced on May 20 
the United States delegation to the Health Con- 
gress of the Royal Sanitary Institute which is 
scheduled to be held at Brighton, England, May 
23-27, 1949. The delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 


Senior Surgeon Arthur S. Osborne, Medical Officer in 
Charge, United States Public Health Service, Ameri- 
can Embassy, London 


Delegates 


Assistant Surgeon General Bruce D. Forsyth, Chief, Den- 
tal Division, Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency 

Senior Surgeon G. Halsey Hunt, Assistant Chief, Division 
of Hospitals, Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency 

Barton P. Jenks, Housing Adviser, United States Delega- 
tion to the Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva. 

Col. Don Longfellow, MC, Chief, Preventive Medicine 
Division, Office of The Surgeon General, Department 
of the Army 

Nurse Director Pearl McIver, Chief, Office of Public Health 
Nursing, Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency 


é 
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Felix B. Moore, Jr., Acting Chief, Office of Statistical Re- 
search, National Heart Institute, National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Maryland 

Col. Jay F. Gamel, MC, United States Air Force 

The Congress will be divided into the following 
sections: (1) preventive medicine; (2) engineer- 
ing and architecture; (3) maternal and child 
health; (4) veterinary medicine; (5) food and 

nutrition; (6) housing and town panning (7) 

tropical medicine; and (8) hygiene in industry, 

Scientific papers on these ie ore will be pre- 

sented b a sonar from the various countries. 

This Congress will be the fifty-fifth meeting of 
its type since the poosige hy the Royal Sanitar 

Institute 73 years ago. e Institute is the lead- 

ing — health society of the British Common- 

wealth and could be ‘considered as the British 
counterpart of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. At these annual Congresses the Institute 
brings together workers in public health and sani- 
tation from all parts of the world. The last Con- 
gress, held at Harrogate, England, May 24-28, 
1948, had an attendance of over 2,400. 


Whaling Commission First International Meeting 


The Department of State announced on May 20 
the United States delegation to the first meeting 
of the International Whaling Commission which 
is scheduled to convene at London on May 30, 
1949. The delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 

Dr. A. Remington Kellogg, Director, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C, 

Adviscrs 


Charles I. Bevans, Deputy Assistant to the Legal Adviser, 
Officer of Treaty Affairs, Department of State 

Dr. Hilary J. Deason, Chief, Office of Foreign Activities, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 


The forthcoming meeting is being convened by 
the Government of the United Kingdom in ac- 
cordance with the International Convention for 
the Regulation of Whaling. The convention, 
which entered into force on November 10, 1948, 
was formulated at the International Whaling Con- 
ference held at Washington, D.C., in December 
1946. It is expected that the 12 countries which 
have ratified or adhered to the convention, namely, 
Australia, Canada, France, Iceland, Netherlands, 
Norway, Panama, Sweden, Union of South Africa, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United King- 
dom, and the United States, will be represented at 
the meeting. In addition, it is expected that ob- 
servers will be present from other governments 
which have signed the convention but have not as 
yet ratified. 

The meeting will be concerned primarily with 
organizational procedures governing the work of 
the Commission and arrangements for the collec- 
tion, coordination, and interpretation of whaling 
statistics. 
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Seventh International Congress on Rheumatic 
Diseases 


The Department of State announced on May 17 
the United States delegation to the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress on Shomatie Diseases, which 
is scheduled to be held at New York City May 30- 
¢ — 3, 1949. The United States delegation is as 

ollows: 


Chairman 


Joseph W. Mountin, M. D., Assistant Surgeon General, As- 
sociate Chief, Bureau of State Services, U.S. Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency 


Members 


Walter Bauer, M. D., Associate Professor of Medicine, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston 

John K. Cullen, Colonel, M.C., USAF, Surgeon, Fort Fran- 
cis E. Warren, Cheyenne 

Augustus M. Davison, Lt. Colonel, M.C., U.S.A., Chief of 
Rheumatology, Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas 

Richard H. Freyberg, M. D., President, American Rheuma- 
tism Association, 321 East 42nd Street, New York 

Charles H. Gingles, Lt. Colonel, M.C., U.S.A., Acting Chief, 
Medical Consultants Division, Office of the Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army 

John R. McBride, Colonel, M.C., USAF, Chief of Medical 
Service, Station Hospital, Scott Air Force Base, Belle- 
ville, Illinois 

Currier McEwen, M. D., Dean, New York University Col- 
lege of Medicine, 477 First Avenue, New York 

Joseph Ney, M. D., Secretary, National Research Council 
Committee for Survey of Research on Rheumatic Dis- 
eases, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Leon J. Numainville, Lt. Colonel, M.C., U.S.A., Assistant 
Chief of Medical Service, William Beaumont General 
Hospital, El Paso 

Thomas BE. Patton, Jr., Colonel, M.C., U.S.A., Assistant 
Chief, Preventive Medicine Division, Office of the 
Surgeon General, Department of the Army 

Mark P. Schultz, M.D., Medical Director, Chief, Unit of 
Rheumatic Fever and Allied Diseases, National In- 
stitutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency 

John Ridley Seal, Lt. Commander, M.C., USN, Officer in 
Charge of the Naval Medical Research Unit No. 4, 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illinois 

Ruth Wichelhausen, M.D., Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Veterans Administration Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Charles T. Young, Colonel, M.D., U.S.A., Chief of Medi- 
cal Service, Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas 


The American Rheumatism Association will act 
as host at the Congress, which is sponsored by the 
International League Against Rheumatism. The 
Association was organized in 1934 for the purpose 
of increasing and disseminating knowledge of 
arthritis, fibrositis, rheumatic fever, gout, and 
other rheumatic diseases. 

The agenda of the Congress will concern itself 
with all phases of the rheumatism problem includ- 
ing its medical, social, and economic aspects. The 
findings of recent research concerning physiology 
of tissues affected by rheumatic diseases will also 
be presented. 
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ILO Governing Body, 109th and 110th Sessions 


_ The Department of State announced on May 20 
that the President has approved the designation 
of Philip M. Kaiser, Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Labor Relations, Department of Labor, as 
representative of the Government of the United 
States on the Governing Body of the International 
Labor Office. Mr. Kaiser’s nomination was sub- 
mitted to the President by the Secretary of State 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary of 
Labor. Mr. Kaiser will attend the 109th and 110th 
sessions of the Governing Body at Geneva, May 
27-June 8, and June 29-July 3, 1949, respectively. 
Walter M. Kotschnig, Chief, Division of United 
Nations Economic and Social Affairs, Department 
of State, has been designated by the President as 
substitute United States Government representa- 
tive to these two sessions. In addition, Val R. 
Lorwin, Chief, European Section, Division of 
International Labor and Social Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, and an officer of the Department of 
Labor will serve as advisers to the government 
representative. 

The Governing Body is the executive organ of 
the International Labor Organization (Ino). It 
meets four times a year and receives reports on the 
activities of the organization, outlines its future 
work, and prepares the agenda for the annual ses- 
sions of the International Labor Conference. Six- 
teen governments are represented on the Govern- 
ing Body. The United States is one of the eight 
permanent members. 


U.S. Representative to Ruhr Authority 
Meeting Named 
[Released to the press May 17] 


The Department of State announced on May 17 
that the President has appointed Wayne G. Jack- 
son as the Acting United States Representative at 
the organizational meetings of the Council of the 
International Authority for the Ruhr, scheduled 
to open at London on May 20, 1949. 

Mr. Jackson is Special Assistant to the Director 
of the Office of European Affairs, specializing in 
European economic matters. 

The agreement for the establishment of an In- 
ternational Authority for the Ruhr was signed 
at London on April 28, 1949, in accordance with 
the decision reached by the Foreign Ministers at 
their recent meeting in Washington.’ Parties to 
the agreement are the United States, United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. 


1 BuLwetin of May 8, 1949, p. 592. 





Visit of President Dutra of Brazil 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
WELCOMING(PRESIDENT DUTRA! 


Mr. Presivent, I am delighted to welcome you 
to the United States as the guest of the people of 
this Nation. I personally am happy to be able to 
renew our acquaintanceshi | to reciprocate 
the generous hospitality which you accorded me 
on my visit to Brazil in 1947. I sincerely hope 
that your stay in the United States will prove as 
enjoyable to you as my trip to your country was 
to me. 

This is the first time a Brazilian chief of state 
has visited our country since Dom Pedro II at- 
tended the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
in 1876. He captivated the people of the United 
States with his gracious manner and lively interest 
in the scientific and social developments that char- 
acterized that period of our history. I trust that 
you will find the contemporary scene equally in- 
teresting and significant. 

The exchange of visits between the heads of 
state of Brazil and the United States symbolizes 
the cordial relations that have always existed be- 
tween our two countries. Throughout the history 
of the two nations, our relationship has been one 
of warm friendship and mutual helpfulness. We 
have fought through two World Wars as loyal 
allies. In peace and in war, Brazil and the United 
States have been secure in the knowledge that we 
could confidently rely upon the active and effective 
support of each other. 


THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


At the present time, when the world is still dis- 
turbed by fear and conflicting ideologies, it is 
atifying to know that Brazil and the United 
tates are exerting their constructive efforts in 
the common resolve to strengthen democracy and 
assure world peace under conditions in which free- 
dom and human rights will flourish. 

Mr. President, all of us in this country are hon- 
ored by your visit as the Chief Executive of a great 
nation and a great people. You share with us the 
principles sad ideals which have guided our coun- 
tries in our progress toward a better life for our 
people. 

I know that these ideals will continue to inspire 
us in our quest for peace and happiness for all 
mankind. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 
[Released to the press May 18] 


This afternoon His Excellency President Eurico 
Gaspar Dutra of Brazil will arrive in Washington. 
It is a great pleasure for me to join in welcoming 
him to our country. Brazil and the United States 
have for many decades been joined through com- 
mon ideals and principles. During this long pe- 
riod relations between the two countries have 
reflected a sameness of purpose and desire, charac- 
terized by a cordial, never varying spirit of co- 
operation and mutual help. I am confident that 
the visit of the very distinguished President of 
our great sister nation will serve to refresh and 
strengthen these traditional bonds. 


The Presidents of the U.S. and Brazil;Discuss Fostering 
of Economic Development and Social Progress 


[Released to the press by the White House May 21] 

The President of Brazil and the President of the 

United States are associated in their approval of 
the following statements : 


The President of the United States of Brazil 
and the President of the United States of America 
have met in Washington and have discussed at 
length the desirability of fostering economic de- 

* Made at the National Airport in Washington on May 18, 
1949, — to the press by the White House on the 
same aate. 
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velopment and social progress through the mu- 
cual beneficial interchange of technological data 
and trained specialists of all types, as well as 
through financial and economic cooperation. 
These conversations have been inspired by the tra- 
ditional and unfaltering friendship which has 
prevailed for more than a century in the relations 
between the two countries. 

The recently published report of the Joint 
Brazil—United States Technical Mission, which 
outlines a program of economic development for 
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Brazil, was discussed. In reply to the expression 
of appreciation by President Dutra for services 

iven by North American experts with this report, 

resident Truman emphasized the past record of 
interdependence of the two countries, in times of 

ace and war, and assured the Brazilian Presi- 
vent that the United States is now, and will con- 
tinue to be, most interested in the further de- 
rer of his country, either through the 
implementation of the recommendations made in 
the joint report or in other fields of related en- 
deavor. It was suggested that technical discus- 
sions ——e this report might take place later 
in the year at the time of the visit of the Brazilian 
Minister of Finance to the United States. 

President Dutra mentioned the need of foreign 
private investment in Brazil. The two Presidents 
recognized the important role of private invest- 
ment in economic development and social progress. 
Aenceeae they have instructed technical ex- 
perts of their respective governments to commence 
immediately the negotiation of an appropriate 
treaty that would stimulate the mutually benclicia! 
flow of private investment. 

The two Presidents were also fully agreed that 
a comprehensive joint study of the tax relations 
between the two countries would be helpful. It 
was decided that conversations on this subject 
should be held with a view toward negotiating a 
convention between the two countries, similar to 
_ those already in force between the United States 
and other countries, which will, it is hoped, elimi- 
nate many of the factors that result in double 
taxation. 

President Dutra also pointed to the great need 
in Brazil for trained technicians and specialists of 


Developments in the “ Point 4”’ Program 


——ee 


all types. He was assured that every effort would 
be made to meet Brazil’s requirements in the field 
of technical cooperation. 
The two Presidents ized the possibility of 
financing through public lending agencies appro- 
riate development projects not suited to private 
ancing. such as bees projects which have al- 
ready been accepted for financing by the Interna- 
tional Bunk for Reconstruction and Development 
and the Export-Import Bank. President Truman 
assured President Dutra that requests from Brazil 
would in the future, as in the past, receive the 
most attentive consideration of the United States 
Government. 





Negotiation of U.S.-Brazil Cultural 

Treaty Approved 

Statement by President Truman and President 
Dutra 


[Released to the press by the White House May 21] 


The historical record of relations between Bra- 
zil and the United States reflects cordial and un- 
broken friendship and cooperation. During the 
present visit of Brazilian President Dutra, he and 
the President of the United States have reviewed 
this admirable record and have discussed means 
through which relations between the two states 
might be improved and broadened. In this con- 
nection both Presidents have agreed that a cul- 
tural convention, a treaty which would encourage 
and further stimulate the present cultural ex- 
change between the two countries, would be de- 
sirable and have given their approval to the nego- 

tiation of such an instrument. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press May 18] 


The program of technical cooperation is still 
under discussion in the Executive Branch. As 
revisions are still taking place, I cannot give spe- 
cific figures. The range of cost estimates given in 
stories published during the last three months in- 
dicate correctly, however, that the cost of this pro- 
een is expected to be modest. The Bureau of the 

—_ has participated and has been consulted in 
much of the planning on the program. 

The technical cooperation program bei re- 
pared is an illustrative one, indicating the kinds 
of technical assistance that are known to be needed 
in other countries, and the kinds and amounts of 
activities considered to be feasible in the first year 
of operations. The exact details of the program 
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will not be fixed until after negotiations have been 
carried out with the countries wishing to partici- 
pate. 

For another reason any program must be tenta- 
tive. The United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies have not yet formally approved the programs 
which they would be prepared to undertake in the 
technical cooperation field. Until it is known what 
they can undertake and what magnitude of contri- 
butions other governments may make to the United 
Nations and specialized agency programs, the 
exact nature of the program and the cost to the 
United States Government cannot be precisely 
determined. 

The amount programmed for a particular region 
does not bear any simple relationship to the po- 








litical importance of that area or to the value to 
the area of the assistance received by it. The needs 
for particular types of technical assistance are 


different in different areas. One area’s most ur- 
gent need may be for engineering assistance in 
planning fl control and irrigation projects, 
while another area’s first need may be basic edu- 
cation. The cost of these two programs may be 
quite different, although each is equally important 
to the country receiving it. In considering techni- 
cal cooperation activities in Europe and its de- 
pendencies, account must be taken of the fact that 
the ECA already has a substantial program 

lanned for Europe and its dependencies, and 

oint-4 — in these areas would simply 
supplement ECA programs and would therefore 
appear smaller than in other regions. 

The Executive Branch is actively considering 
possible measures to promote the flow of interna- 
tional investment, but it is too early to discuss the 
nature of the measures to be recommended to the 
Congress, if any. 

The Foint-4 program will be ready for presen- 
tation to Congress during this session. Depart- 
ment officers are discussing with Congressional 
leaders when it might best be fitted into the al- 
ready heavy legislative schedule. 


Pacific Pact Corresponding to North Atlantic 
Treaty Untimely 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press May 18] 


While the conclusion of the North Atlantic 
Treaty does not mean any lessening of our inter- 
est in the security of other areas, as I have taken 
pains to make clear on several occasions, the 
United States is not currently considering partici- 
pation in any further special collective defense 
arrangements other than the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Recently there have been a number of public 
suggestions about a Pacific pact modeled after 
the North Atlantic Treaty. It seems to me that 
some of those who make such suggestions may 
not have given study to the evolution of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, which was largely the product 
of a specific set of circumstances peculiar to Eu- 
rope and the Atlantic community—the logical cul- 
mination of a long series of developments. Prac- 
tical plans for effective collaboration for defense 
were in progress among the principal countries 
of Western Europe long before steps were taken 
to extend such collaboration to provide for the 
security of the North Atlantic as an integrated 
whole. There thus existed a solid foundation on 
which to build. 

While it is true that there are serious dangers 
to world peace existing in the situation in Asia, 
it is also true, as Prime Minister Nehru of India 
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stated to the press the other day, that a Pacific 
defense pact could not take shape until present 
internal conflicts in Asia were resolved. He wag 
quoted as going on to say that the time was not 
ripe for a pact corresponding to the North Atlantie 
Treaty, owing to these conflicts. Nehru’s view 
appears to be an objective appraisal of the actual, 
practical possibilities at the present time. 


‘Frontier Violations Basic Issue in 


Greek Situation 


{Released to the press May 20] 

A Tass despatch has referred to conversations 

on Greece among representatives of the Soviet 

Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States 

during the recent General Assembly. The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of the facts: 


On April 26, during the course of informal din- 
ner table conversations at the home of Trygve Lie, 
various matters on the agenda of the United Na- 
tions were discussed by Andrei Gromyko, Hector 
McNeil, and Dean Rusk. At one point in this con- 
versation, Mr. Rusk expressed the hope that the 
three governments would use their influence to 
bring about a settlement of the Greek question, in 
order that the Greek people might concentrate on 
the reconstruction of their country. Mr. Gromyko 
commented that if foreign troops were withdrawn 
the matter would solve itself. Mr. Rusk replied 
that our military assistance to Greece had become 
necessary because of conditions created in Greece 
by armed rebellion against the Greek Government 
by the guerrillas, directly assisted by Greece’s three 
northern neighbors. Mr. Rusk also called Mr. 
Gromyko’s attention to the efforts being made by 
the United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans (Unscos) and to Mr. Evatt’s conciliation 
efforts at Lake Success. Mr. Gromyko’s reaction 
to these United Nations efforts in the matter fol- 
lowed the same negative lines employed by the 
Soviet delegation in the course of the Greek debate 
in the United Nations. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Gromyko asked to see 
Mr. McNeil and Mr. Rusk who called upon him on 
May 4. Mr. Gromyko referred to the previous 
“vague” conversation and said he wished to dis- 
cuss the matter further in more concrete terms. 
Mr. Rusk and Mr. McNeil made it clear that such 
an informal conversation should imply no change 
in the forum for discussing the Greek question 
from existing United Nations channels, 

Mr. Gromyko then referred to certain proposals 
which had been made in Prague by Mr. Porphy- 
roghenis of the Greek guerrilla junta. Mr. Gro- 
myko characterized these proposals as calling for 
a cease-fire, a general amnesty, and new elections, 
in the administration of which the guerrilla forces 
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would participate. Mr. Rusk reiterated that the 
main issue was the illegal furnishing of assistance 
across Greece’s northern frontier to rebels in 
Greece and that the United Nations was the appro- 
priate forum for discussion of that issue. 

It is of interest to note that on May 7, three days 
after this conversation, the Greek guerrilla radio 
broadcast that communications in the foreign press 
on the guerrilla proposals “do not correspond with 
the views of the provisional democratic govern- 
ment . . . which has not yet officially expounded 
anywhere its concrete views on this question.” 

McNeil and Rusk again saw Gromyko briefly on 
May 14 at the plenary session of the General As- 
sembly at Flushing Meadows. In this conversa- 
tion Rusk and McNeil made it clear that while we 
would welcome the restoration of peace in Greece, 
we could not negotiate on the matter except in an 
appropriate international forum which provided 
for full participation by the Greek Government. 
Rusk again specifically referred to Unscos and to 
Mr. Evatt’s conciliation efforts. He stated further 
that the main issue was the illegal activities of 
Greece’s northern neighbors, particularly Albania 
and Bulgaria, in furnishing assistance to rebels in 
Greece. : 

At the close of the above conversation, Mr. 
Gromyko said that he had three other points which 
had not been mentioned earlier. First, the Soviet 
Union would be willing to participate with the 
great powers in the supervision of a new Greek 
election ; second, the Soviet Union would be will- 
ing to join with the great powers in a commission 
to “control” the northern frontier of Greece; and 
third, all foreign military assistance, both matériel 
and personnel, would have to be withdrawn from 
Greece. There have been no further conversations. 

In the Department’s view, the basic issue in the 
Greek situation is the violation of Greece’s north- 
ern frontier by military and other assistance to 
the rebel forces in Greece. This illegal foreign 
intervention has been repeatedly exposed by the 
competent organs of the United Nations and de- 
nounced by an overwhelming majority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly as endangering the peace and as 
inconsistent with the purposes and principles of 
the Charter. The United Nations has had this 
problem before it since 1946 and has established 
the means for settling it. The Genera] Assembly 
elected both the Soviet Union and Poland to mem- 
bership on the present United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans, but both have refused 
to take their seats. The action of the Soviet Union 
in blocking effective action in the Security Council, 
in refusing to participate in the effort of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to bring about a settlement, and in 
lending encouragement to the illegal operations 
which have disturbed the peace, explain why peace 
has not yet been achieved. 

_ Internal questions such as an amnesty and elec- 
tions are matters for determination by the Greek 
Government. We believe that that Government 
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has made a sincere and genuine effort to settle the 
matter with the help of the United Nations and 
in a manner consistent with the security of Greece. 
United States military assistance became necessary 
because of the direct threat to the independence 
and integrity of Greece. It was in direct response 
to the situation created by the illegal intervention 
of Greece’s northern neighbors. So long as that 
situation continues, the United States will not 
relax its determination to assist the Greeks in pro- 
tecting themselves against this form of ys ae 
We would, however, welcome a bona fide effort 
by the Soviet Union to remove the threat to the 
peace and security of the Greek people and ho 
that it will use its influence in full support of ihe 
United Nations in seeking a settlement. 

At no time during any of the informal conversa- 
tions referred to above was any suggestion made 
that the Greek question be discussed in the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. The United States has con- 
sistently taken the view that we are prepared to 
discuss any matter with the Soviet Union in the 

roper forum; in the case of the Greek question, 
it is the United Nations in which the Greek Gov- 
ernment would have full participation. 


Hungary Violates Peace Treaty in Denying 
Freedom in Elections 


This government has observed attentively the 
conduct of the election, held on May 15, for the 
Hungarian Parliament. It is clear that freedom 
of political opinion, one of the fundamental free- 
doms specified in the peace treaty, has been pro- 
tected by the Hungarian Government neither in 
the electoral campaign nor in the election itself. 
The latter was, in reality, a controlled plebiscite 
reminiscent of those staged in Nazi Germany. It 
has produced the predicted and desired mechanical 
result: election of a completely Communist-domi- 
nated Parliament and endorsement, however, 
meaningless, of the political, economic, and social 
program of the Communist Party. 

The election of May 15 occurred without the 
participation of any parties outside the Commu- 
nist-controlled “Hungarian People’s Independent 
Front,” which put up the common electoral slate. 
The attitude of the Communist leadership in this 
regard was frankly admitted by Jozsef Revai, edi- 
tor of Szabad Nep, the official Communist news- 
paper in Budapest, when he stated on April 17 that 
“we have not crushed the enemies of democracy in 
order to resuscitate them at the elections.” These 
“enemies of democracy” were all the political par- 
ties which would not agree to accept Communist 
dictation. They have been ruthlessly eliminated 
from Hungarian political life. 

At the same time, the Hungarian Communist au- 
thorities set out to intimidate individual voters 
from expressing their opposition either by voting 
“no” or by abstention from voting. Before the 
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election, house wardens and electioneering com- 
mittees under Communist control ee ros- 
pective voters to interrogation in order to check 


their political views and material circumstances 
and to make sure that they voted. “Yes” votes for 
the People’s Front were ——— by Communist 
newspaper threats that “those failing to vote are 
enemies of the people” and by the absence of secret 
balloting. Under the system of voting which was 
used, an affirmative vote required only that the 
unmarked ballot be folded, placed in a sealed 
envelope, and deposited in the ballot box. To cast 
a negative vote, on the other hand, the voter had 
to enter the voting booth in order to mark his bal- 
lot. The nature of the vote cast was thereby imme- 
diately apparent to watchers stationed in the poll- 
— 

he Hungarian people, thus denied the exercise 
of freedom of political opinion in the election just 
concluded, have been openly deprived of the right 
to comgye eat # representation of their own 
choosing. The Hungarian Communist authori- 
ties have not succeeded in creating their intended 
illusion of popular support. On the contrary, by 
their conduct of the election they have again 
drawn the world’s attention to the totalitarian 
character of their regime and to their flagrant 
violations of Hungary’s obligation under the peace 
treaty to secure to the Hungarian people the en- 
joyment of human rights and of the fundamental 
freedoms. 


Educational Exchange Agreement Signed 
With Netherlands Government ; 
[Released to the press May 17] 
The Netherlands Government on May 17 signed 
an agreement under the Fulbright Act with the 
United States, putting into operation the program 
of educational exchanges authorized by Public 
Law 584 (79th Congress). The signing took place 
at The Hague, with Dr. D. U. Stikker, Nether- 
lands Minister of Foreign Affairs, representing 
the Government of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands and United States Ambassador Herman B. 
Baruch representing the United States. This 
agreement was the tenth signed under the Act. 
The agreement provides for a United States 
Educational Foundation in the Netherlands to 
assist in the administration of the educational pro- 
gram financed from certain funds resulting from 
the sale of surplus property to that country. The 
present agreement provides for an annual pro- 
gram of the equivalent of 250 thousand dollars in 
Netherlands guilders for certain educational pur- 
poses. These purposes include the financing of 
“studies, research, instruction, and other educa- 
tional activities of or for citizens of the United 
States of America in schools and institutions of 
higher learning located in the Netherlands, Suri- 
nam, and the Netherlands West Indies, or of the 
nationals of the Netherlands, Surinam, and the 
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Netherlands West Indies in United States schools 
and institutions of higher learning located out. 
side the continental United States . . . including 
payment for transportation, tuition, mainten 

and other expenses incident to scholastic activities; 
or furnishing transportation for nationals of the 
Netherlands, Surinam, and the Netherlands Weg 
Indies who desire to attend United States schools 
and institutions of higher learning in the conti. 
nental United States . . . whose attendance wil] 
not deprive citizens of the United States of Amer. 
ica of an opportunity to attend such schools and 
institutions.’ 

The Foundation in the Netherlands will con- 
sist of 10 members, the honorary chairman of 
which will be the United States Ambassador to the 
Netherlands. The members of the Foundation will 
include 5 citizens of the United States and 5 men- 
bers who are nationals of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

After the members of the Foundation in the 
Netherlands have been appointed, information 
about specific opportunities for American citizens 
to pursue study, teaching, or research in that coun- 
try will be made public. Further inquiries about 
those opportunities and requests for application 
forms should be addressed to the following three 
agencies: Institute of International mg 2 
West 45th Street, New York 19, New York (for 
graduate study) ; United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. (for teaching in na- 
tional elementary and secondary schools) ; and the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C. (for teaching at the college level, for post- 
doctoral research, and for teaching in American 
elementary and secondary schools in the Nether- 
lands, Surinam, and the Netherlands West Indies). 


Letters of Credence 


India 

The newly apneneied Ambassador of India, 
Shrimati Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, A ge her 
credentials to the President on May 12. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
352 of May 12, 1949. 
Liberia ; 

The newly renee Ambassador of Liberia, 
Charles D. B. King, presented his credentials to 
the President on May 12. For texts of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 
Department of State press release 351 of May 12, 
1949. 


Venezuela 
The newly appointed Ambassador of Venezuela, 
Sefior Don José Rafael Pocaterra, presented 


letters of credence to the President on April 
1949.. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 290 of April 26. 
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Significance of the International Wheat Agreement 


STATEMENT BY WILLARD L. THORP! 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


Representatives of the Department of State co- 
st closely with officials of the Department 
of Agriculture in negotiating the International 
Wheat Agreement. am therefore especially 
glad to have this opportunity of appearing in 
support of the agreement. 

ecretary Brannan has described the principal 
provisions of the agreement and has emphasized 
its importance to American agriculture. I wish 
to emphasize the contribution it would make to 
the realization of the objectives of United States 
a policy. My remarks will be directed spe- 
cifically to the way in which the Wheat Agreement 
would further each of the following objectives of 
our foreign policy: . ' 


1. The maintenance of stable conditions. 

2. The encouragement of nondiscrimination. 

3. The development of a general policy for deal- 
ing with international commodity surpluses. 


Stability in the International Wheat Market 


The preamble of the International Wheat 
Agreement indicates that it was negotiated with 
the intention of overcoming the serious hardships 
caused to producers and consumers by burden- 
some surpluses and critical short of wheat. 
The objectives of the agreement, as its first article 
states, are to assure supplies of wheat to importing 
countries and markets for wheat to exporting 
countries at equitable and stable prices. By as- 
suring the flow of wheat from exporting countries 
to importing countries, the agreement should dis- 
courage the tendency of the latter to build up 
uneconomic production and should enable the ex- 
porting countries to find markets for a larger part 
of their production. It should accordingly help 
to bring the supply and demand for wheat into 
closer balance and should both discourage the ac- 
cumulation of burdensome wheat surpluses and 
provide an equitable means for sharing the bur- 
dens of such surpluses, if they do develop. 

The United States is a very large producer of 
wheat, and burdensome surpluses would be a seri- 
ous matter to us. They would be even more seri- 
ous to certain other countries whose wealth is not 
so great as ours and whose exports of wheat ac- 
count for a larger proportion of their national 
income. 

As you remember, the world went through a try- 
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ing period of readjustment following the disloca- 
tions of the First World War. Attempts made 
during that period to bring wheat supply and de- 
mand together were never entirely success 
however, largely because the efforts of producers, 
traders, consumers, and ernments were unco- 
ordinated, and the problem was generally not 
attacked through international means on a suffi- 
ciently broad front. 

The International Wheat Agreement is an at- 
tempt to meet, through an international program, 
the surplus-wheat problem which is expected to 
arise as an aftermath of the Second World War. 
Faced with the prospect of a burdensome surplus 
in wheat, we have, through the Wheat Agreement, 
set limits for the next 4 years within which pro- 
ducers, consumers, and traders can plan their 
individual actions with confidence. 

The agreement recognizes that importing coun- 
tries as well as rting countries have a stake 
in a predictable wheat market. The price pro- 
visions of the agreement are drawn in such a way 
as to assure not only that the prices of wheat 
covered by the agreement will not collapse but also 
that they will not soar to high speculative levels. 

Unfortunately, two important wheat-producing 
countries that were represented at the conference, 
Argentina and the USSR, were unwilling to 

articipate in the agreement on terms considered 

air and equitable by the other countries. As re- 
grettable as their absence of participation is, it 
does not constitute a valid argument against the 
agreement. The choice was between the agree- 
ment without these countries and no agreement. 
Fortunately, its structure is such as to assure its 
operation without their participation. The agree- 
ment is in the nature of a multilateral contract. 
It does not purport to cover all international trade 
in wheat. In fact, it generally does not cover all 
the wheat trade of the participating countries. 
The United States, Canada, and Australia are each 
expected to have wheat to sell in addition to the 
quantity which they are committed to supply under 
the agreement, and the importing countries par- 
ticipating in the agreement are expected to make 


1 Made before the Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on May 19, 1949, and released to the 
press on the same date. For an article on the agreement 
by Edward G. Cole, see BuLtetin of Apr. 24, 1949, p. 507, 
and for the text of the agreement, see Documents and State 
Papers for May 1949. 








purchases outside the agreement. The quantity of 
wheat which the agreement does obligate each 
country to purchase or to sell is quite definite, how- 
ever, and each country is expected to keep itself in 
a position to fulfill this commitment before enter- 
ing into other transactions in wheat. 

The participants in the agreement have thus 
undertaken obligations that make export outlets 
certain for substantial quantities of wheat and as- 
sure that these quantities will be available at rea- 
sonable prices. The countries which are not 
participating in the agreement have no such assur- 
ance. ith this hard core of international trade 
in wheat among participating countries estab- 
lished, a significant contribution will have been 
made toward greater stability in the world wheat 
trade generally. 

The measure of stability which the agreement 
would assure to the world wheat market is in har- 
mony with the efforts which this government has 
made and which it is continuing to make toward 
economic recovery and economic stability through- 
outthe world. The floor that the agreement would 
place under the prices of a very substantial part 
of the world’s trade in wheat should contribute 
significantly to the maintenance of stable condi- 
tions in the market for this most important com- 
modity. At the same time, the assurance that it 
provides to the wheat-importing countries that a 
substantial portion of their wheat imports can be 
procured at prices no higher than the maximum 
prices which it establishes should mean that the 
financial resources which we and they are contrib- 
uting toward their economic recovery will not be 
dissipated in the payment of excessive wheat 
prices. 


Nondiscriminatory Trade in Wheat 


Most governments, including our own, are com- 
mitted to support agricultural prices against 
substantial declines. Carrying out these com- 
mitments may create difficulties for international 
trade. Inthe absence of intergovernmental agree- 
ment as to the way in which the operation of the 
price-support programs of one country will affect 
those of another, conflicts which lead to the de- 
velopment of discriminations in international 
trade are likely to arise. Experience has taught 
us that attempts by individual countries to solve 
their surplus agricultural problems by programs 
which, in essence, would transfer the problems to 
other countries are not likely to be successful but 
to be restrictive of international trade and harmful 
to international relations generally. The results 


of such attempts in the past have normally been ° 


the encouragement of uneconomic attempts by 
some countries to become self-sufficient, the ac- 
cumulation of burdensome surpluses in others, and 
the disorganization of world production and trade. 
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Experience has also shown that even when pro- 


ducers or governments have sought to work out an 
agreed solution to such an international problem 
as that anticipated in wheat, the method used has 
often tended to set one segment of the economy, 
or one group of countries, against the rest of the 
world. For example, the prewar schemes in tin 
and rubber were formulated and operated pri- 
marily for the benefit of producers, were accord- 
ingly open to attack by consumers, whose interests 
they largely ignored, and were restrictive of the 
volume of these commodities moving in interna- 
tional trade. 

The Wheat Agreement was negotiated in full 
recognition of past experience. It was formulated 
by delegations which included ample representa- 
tion by officials responsible for the wheat programs 
of the countries concerned. The agreement should 
therefore help to obviate conflicts that might other- 
wise develop between these programs. 

Furthermore, the agreement was negotiated in 
a conference to which all countries which were 
members of either the Food and Agriculture Or- 

anization of the United Nations or of the United 

ations itself were invited, and most of the coun- 
tries of the world that are important either as 
eet or consumers of wheat have signed it. 

ull publicity was given to the conference and 
that part of the documentation of the conference 
which could not be made available for public dis- 
tribution while the conference was in progress has 
since been made available. 

The voting provisions of the agreement are such 
that countries participating in it as importers and 
those participating as exporters will have an equal 
voice, thus assuring each group that it will have 
an ample opportunity to safeguard its interests 
while the agreement is in operation. The voting 
strength of individual countries, including the 
United States, will be proportionate to the quan- 
tity of wheat which they guarantee to buy or sell 
under the agreement. These and the other terms 
of the agreement were worked out through a bar- 
gaining process under which each nation was given 
an opportunity to bring its views to bear in the 
determination of such matters as the shares of in- 
dividual countries in the total quantity of wheat 
covered by the agreement and the price provisions 
of the agreement. The agreement thus negotiated 
is a fair bargain, democratically made, and should 
further this government’s policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion in international trade. 


Development of Commodity Agreements Policy 


The general trade policy which this govern- 
ment has now followed for many years i= directed 
toward the reduction of the barriers to inter- 
national trade. In addition, during recent years 
there has been a very considerable development 
of thought and action, especially on the part of 
the executive branch of the Government, looking 
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toward the formulation of a policy for oo 
with some of the problems of surplus agricultura 
production through intergovernmental 

ments. Such agreements have come to be looked 
upon as one of the instruments that can be used 
to prevent or relieve burdensome surpluses of 


some agricultural commodities while at the same . 


time avoiding the harmful effects to international 
trade, including special restrictions, which have 
resulted from uncoordinated national actions in 
the past. Such agreements are not considered as 
a complete program in themselves but as an im- 
portant supplement to a policy aimed at the de- 
een of multilateral, nondiscriminatory 
trade. 

Under such a program, intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements would be negotiated = in 
instances where international conditions of bur- 
densome surplus or widespread unemployment 
connected with the commodity were in existence 
or clearly anticipated and where the condition 
would not be readily corrected by normal market 
forces in time to prevent serious hardship. 
Furthermore, the agreements would be negotiated 
in accordance with principles which would assure 
that they would not have the restrictive effects 
which characterized the operation of many of the 
prewar schemes. In other words, intergovern- 
mental commodity agreements would not be ne- 
gotiated unless conditions of burdensome surplus 
and the threat of widespread distress among small 
producers, such as are now anticipated in wheat, 
were actually in existence or expected to arise in 
the near future. Also, the agreements when nego- 
tiated would provide, as the Wheat Agreement 
now provides, for such safeguards as a limited 
duration for the agreement, open membership to 
all countries, appropriate representation of both 
exporters and ct, Ha and adequate publicity. 

he executive branch of the Government, has 
sponsored the development of such a commodity 
agreements policy through a series of meetings 
called by the United Nations. It has also sup- 
ported such a policy in meetings of the Food and 
one Organization of the United Nations 
when discussions have turned to the special diffi- 
culties sometimes encountered by farmers in the 
international marketing of their crops. 

The executive branch has, of course, received 
encouragement from your committee in this con- 
nection when, in reporting on the Wheat Agree- 
ment submitted to the 80th Congress, you recorded : 
“ ,.. the Committee’s earnest belief that the 
principle of surplus marketing by international 
agreement is sound . . .” and expressed the Com- 
mittee’s wish to encourage this objective. 

The Wheat Agreement is the first agreement 
to be considered by the governments of the world 
in the light of the wartime and postwar thinking 
with respect to the conditions which should exist 
before an intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ment is negotiated and with respect to the safe- 
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Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press May 18] 


Representatives of the Department of 
State have cooperated closely with represent- 
atives of the Department of Agriculture over 
a number of years in negotiating the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. It is our hope 
that the agreement, which was sent to the 
Senate on April 19, 1949, by the President as 
a treaty, will be approved. 

The Department believes that the agree- 
ment would help assure stable conditions in 
the international wheat market, that it would 
help further the Government’s general policy 
of encouraging nondiscrimination in inter- 
national trade, and that it is also of signifi- 
cance in that the treatment accorded it by this 
Government will have a bearing on the ques- 
tion whether agreements of a similar char- 
acter will be negotiated for other commodi- 
ties that may be soon faced with burdensome 
surplus ws lems of substantially the same 
kind as those anticipated in wheat. 











guards which should be incorporated in the agree- 
ment in order that it not be restrictive in opera- 
tion. It should therefore be considered, not only 
on what are believed to be its solid merits in assist- 
ing the orderly marketing of wheat, but because 
it is widely regarded both in this and other coun- 
tries as a test case of whether such a policy can 
be followed in negotiating and placing a com- 
modity agreement into effect. 

You have before you not only the matter of the 
approval of an agreement which will deal with 
the wheat situation, but the approval of a multi- 
lateral approach to the solution of international 
trade problems of primary commodities. I hasten 
to say that it is clear to me that the program will 
remain a limited one in practice, not only because 
of the limitations and safeguards placed upon its 
use but because of the difficulty of negotiating and 
gaining approval for such intergovernmental 
agreements. Certainly our experience through 
the many years of development of the present 
Wheat Agreement furnishes the most vivid illus- 
tration of these difficulties. 

The report of the Secretary of State on the 
Wheat Agreement and Secretary Brannan’s testi- 
mony have pointed out that in respect of objectives 
and the substantive application of the agreement 
its provisions are similar to the 1948 draft. Both 
the report and Secretary Brannan have also called 
attention to the fact that in certain important re- 
spects the terms of the present agreement differ 
from those of the 1948 draft. In calling together 
the countries of the world to attempt to negotiate 
another wheat agreement, we took fully into ac- 
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count both the general approval given to this ap- 
roach in your Committee’s report on the 1948 
aft as well as the many useful comments made 
in the hearings last year. The response to our in- 
vitation and the cooperative attitude in the nego- 
tiations by those countries which are signatory to 
the present ent make it clear that most of 
the countries of the world hope for the adoption 
and implementation of this agreement. eir 
earnest eons are not an offset to the safeguarding 
of our own interests in this matter. But, in the 
view of the Department of State, they furnish an 
additional and forceful argument in support of 


this agreement. 


THE DEPARTMENT 
Reorganization of Administrative Area 


[Released to the press May 16] 

The Department of State made the following 
Departmental Announcement on May 16: 

1. Effective May 16, 1949 the Administrative 
Area, consisting of the central administrative of- 
fices of the Department under the supervision of 
the Assistant Secretary for Administration, will 
be reorganized. After reorganization, the Ad- 
ministrative Area will consist of the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Administration, the Of- 
fice of Personnel, the Office of Consular Affairs 
the Office of Operating Facilities, and the Office of 
Management and Budget, together with their con- 
stituent divisions. 

2. Effective May 16, 1949, the Offices of the For- 
eign Service (OFS), Departmental Administra- 
tion (ODA), Controls (CON), and Budget and 
Planning (OBP), are hereby abolished, and their 
functions, personnel, and records are transferred 
in accordance with the following: 


a. The Director General of the Foreign Service 
is located in the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Administration and will assist him in a staff 
capacity on matters affecting the Foreign Service. 

b. The Division of Foreign Buildings Opera- 
tions, the Division of Foreign Reporting Services, 
the Foreign Service Inspection Corps, and the Sec- 
retariat of the Board of the Foreign Service are 
transferred to the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Administration. 

c. The Division of Foreign Service Planning 
(FSP) in the existing Office of the Foreign Serv- 
ice and the Division of Organization and Budget 
(OB) in the existing Office of Budget and Plan- 
ning are abolished, and their functions, personnel, 
and records are transferred to the new Office of 
Management and Budget and the new Office of 
Operating Facilities. 

d. A new Division of Organization (OD) and 
a new Division of Budget (DB) are established 
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TOMB the new Office of Management and Budget 
e. The Division of Finance (DF) in the existing 


Office of Budget and Planning is transferred to the 
new Office of Management and Budget. 
f. The Division of Departmental Personnel 


. (DP) in the existing Office of Departmental Ad- 


ministration, the Division of Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel, (FP), the Secretariat of the Board of 
Examiners for the Foreign Service, and the For- 
eign Service Institute in the existing Office of the 
Foreign Service are transferred to the new Office 
of Personnel (PER). 
if The Division of Communications and Records 
C), Language Services oN Central Services 
CS), and Cryptography (CY), in the existing 
ce of Departmental Administration are trans- 
ferred to the new Office of Operating Facilities. 


In addition, the New York Regional Administra- 
tive Office is transferred to the Office of Operating 
Facilities. 


h. The Division of Foreign Service Administra- 
tion (FA) in the existing Office of the Foreign 
Service is abolished, and its functions, staff, and 
records, except for allowances and commissary and 
welfare activities, are transferred to the new Office 
of Operating Facilities. 

i. Responsibility for allowances and commissa 
and welfare activities together with necessary sta 
and records of the Division of Foreign Service 
Administration (FA) in the existing Office of the 
Foreign Service is transferred to the Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel in the new Office of 
Personnel. 

j. The Passport Division (PD), Visa Division 
Me ), the Division of Protective Services (DS), 

ivision of Security (SY) and the Munitions 
Division (MD) in the existing Office of Controls 
— transferred to the new Office of Consular 

airs, 


8. After reorganization the structure of the “A” 
area, the routing symbols, and the designation of 
key staff is as follows: 


a. The Office of the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Administration (A), John E. Peurifoy, As- 
sistant Secretary, shall include the Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service (FS), Christian 
Ravndal, and the following: 


(1) Division of Foreign Buildings Operations 
(FBO), Frederick Larkin, Chief; 

(2) Division of Foreign Reporting Services 
(FR), A. Cyril Crilley, Chief; 

(3) Forei 
Howard K. 

(4) The Executive Secretary, Board of the 
—— Service, F. Patrick Kelly. 

b. The Office of Personnel (PER), under the 
direction of Haywood P. Martin, shall include: 


(1) Division of Departmental Personnel (DP), 
Arch K. Jean, Chief; 


Service Inspection Corps (FI), 
ravers, Chief ; 
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2) Division of Foreign Service Personnel 
«ee , Donald W. Smith, Chief; Se 

3) Foreign Service Institute (FSI), William 
P. sdihon, Divacton: : 

(4) Secretariat of the Board of Examiners of 
the Foreign Service (BEX), Joseph C. Green, 
Executive Director. 


c. The Office of Consular Affairs (CON), under 
the direction of Samuel D. Boykin, shall include: 


(1) Passport Division (PD), Ruth B. Shipley, 
‘WChief; 
(2) Visa Division (VD), Hervé J. L’Heureux, 
‘WChief; 
(3) Division of Protective Services (DS), Ed- 
ward E. Hunt, Chiei; 
(4) Division of Security (SY), Donald L. 
Nicholson, Chief; : 
(5) Munitions Division (MD), John C. Elliott, 
Acting Chief; 


d. The Office of rating Facilities, under the 
direction of Walter K. Scott, shall include: 


(1) Division of Central Services (CS), William 
Digges Wright, Chief; Seg 

2) Division of Communications and Records 
(DC), Robert E. Stufflebeam, Chief; 

(8) Division of Cryptography (CY), Lee W. 
Parke, Chief ; 

(*) Division of Language Services (TC), 

uillermo A. Suro, Chief; : 
(5) New York Regional Administrative Office 
(RAO), Alva M. Meyers, Regional Administra- 
ive Officer. 


e. The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB), under the direction of William O. Hall, 
shall include: 


(1) Division of Organization (OD), Charles E. 
Johnson, Acting Chief; 

(2) Division of Budget (DB), Edward B. 
Wilber, Chief ; ; 

(83) Division of Finance (DF), Louis F. 
Thompson, Chief. 


4, Effective May 16, 1949 the Chief of the 
Budget Division is designated Budget Officer of 
the Denettenit of State, and the Associate Chief 
of the Budget Division is designated Deputy 
Budget Officer of the Department of State. 

5. The responsibilities of the new Office of Con- 
ular Affairs will include the development of staff 
acilities to support and improve the consular 
MG en of the Foreign Service. 















6. Pending issuance of further instructions and 
elegations, all authorities previously conferred or 
delegated shall continue in effect to the same extent 
‘as heretofore. Revised functional statements for 
/ inclusion in the Organization Manual will be re- 
leased shortly. 
7. The ce of Management and Budget will 
eon the various phases of the reorganiza- 
' |tion. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 0. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, eacept in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Double Taxation: Taxes on Income. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1855. Pub. 3397. 41 pp. 15¢. 


Convention between the United States and the Neth- 
erlands—Signed at Washington Apr. 29, 1948; pro- 
ieee by the President of the United States " 


Narcotic : Entry Into Force of Amendments Set 

Forth in the ex to the Protocol of December 11, 1946. 

ne and = International Acts Series 1859. Pub, 
. 2pp. 5¢. 


Proclamation by the President of the United States at 
Washington Mar. 80, 1948, 


United States Educational Foundation in Belgium. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1860. Pub. 
3408. 13 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium 
and Luxembourg—Signed at Brussels Oct. 8, 1948; 
entered into force Oct. 8, 1948. 


Passport Visas. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1867. Pub. 3422. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Italy— 
Effected by exchange of notes verbales dated at Rome 
bsg 28 and 29, 1948; entered into force Sept. 29, 


World Economic Progress Through Cooperative Techni- 
cal Assistance: The “Point 4” Program. Economic Co- 
operation Series 15. Pub. 3454. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Remarks by Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, con- 
cerning the President’s inaugural address. 


Cultural Relations Between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. International Information and Cultural 
Series 4. Pub. 3480. 25 pp. 10¢. : 


U.S. efforts to establish cultural-scientific exchange 
blocked by the U.S.S.R. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
Confirmations 


The following nominations were confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on May 20, 1949: 


Admiral Alan G. Kirk to be American Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Capus M. Waynick to be American Ambassador Hx- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to Nicaragua. 

George R. Merrell to be American Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to Ethiopia. 

William C. Foster to be Deputy United States Special 
Representative in Europe, with the rank of Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

On May 9, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of David K. E. Bruce to be American Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to France. 
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SE ES, 


The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibli- 


phy 
“Des ws rege, Our Differences, We Are Still the 
nited Nations”. Statement by Am- 
bassador Austin. . 

General Assembly Adopts Draft Conven- 
tion on International Transmission of 
News and Right of Correction: 

Statement by Erwin D. Canham : 

Resolutions Adopted by the General ‘As- 
sembl 

Text of id 

U.S. Position eter Spain. Statement 
by Ray Atherton . . 

U.S Ccpiineee Support of Security Coun- 
cil’s Resolution on Indonesia. State- 
ment by Warren R. Austin. . 

Question of Indonesia. Resolution Adopted 
by the General em ik 

Admission of Israel to U Membership. 
— Adopted by General Assem- 

The United States in the United Nations . 

ILo: Inland aeers Committee Third 
Session. . eS Or armrest 

ILo Governing Body, ‘109th and 110th 
Sessions 

Frontier Violations Basic Issue in Greek 
Situation : 


Treaty Information 


The Presidents of the U.S. and Brazil 
Discuss Fostering of Economic Develop- 
ment and Social Progress . 

Negotiation of U.8.—Brazil Cultural Treaty 
Approved. Statement by President 
Truman and President Dutra. . . 

Pacific Pact Corresponding to North ‘At- 
lantic Treaty Untimely. Statement by 
Secretary Acheson. . . 

Hungary Violates Peace Treaty in Denying 

reedom in Elections ; 

Educational Exchange Agreement Signed 
With Netherlands Government . . 
Significance of the International Wheat 

Agreement: 
Statement by Willard L. Thorp. 
Statement by Secretary Acheson 


Council of Foreign Ministers 


A Perspective on the Problems Facing the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. Statement 
by Secretary Acheson , 

Sixth Session: Council of Foreign Minis- 


Page 
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General Policy 


Assistance to Political Refugees From 

peng in Europe. Statement by Secre- 
Acheson. . 

Sixth ion: Council of Foreign Minis- 


Visit 0 of f President Dutra of Brazil: 
Remarks by President Truman Welcom- 
ing President Dutra . . . fs 
Statement by Secretary Acheson . . 
The Presidents of the U.S. and Brazil Dis- 
cuss Fostering of Economic Develop- 
ment and Social Progress. . . 
Hungary Violates Peace Treaty in Denying 
reedom in Elections 
Letters of Credence: 
India 
Liberia 
Venezuela 


Economic Affairs 


Discussions on Scientific Investigation of 
Tuna in Tropical America 

Royal Sanitary Institute Health Congress . . 

Whaling Commission First International 
Meeting 

Seventh International Congress on Rheu- 
matic Diseases . . 

Developments in the “Point 4”? Program. 
Statement by Secretary Acheson. . . 


Occupation Matters 


U.S. Representative to Ruhr Authority 
Meeting Named 


International Information and 
Cultural Affairs 


Educational Exchange Agreement Moted 
With Netherlands Government . . 


The Department 


Reorganization of Administrative Area . 
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